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THE STANDARD SET 
consists of heavily silver- 
plated _ self - stropping 
“Valet” Razor, twelve 
specially tested finest 
lancet steel “ Valet” 
blades and a first quality 
“Valet” strop, the whole 
contained in handsome 


case. Price 21 


Of all high-class dealers 
throughout the world. 


THE AUTOSTROP 
SAFETY RAZOR CO.,, 
LYD., 61, New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C. 2 


f! 


“VALET” 
Safety Razor 


This razor has won the premier position 
in the world’s markets and in the Navy 
and Army as the only razor that “ strops 
itself.” To this unique feature is now 
added the advantage of instant adjustability. 
By a touch on the adjusting lug you can 
vary the distance between the blade and 
the guard with supreme precision and 
accuracy, adapting the setting according 
to the toughness of your beard or the 
tenderness of your skin. 

A superkeen blade and the means of automati- 
cally stropping it—a well-finished razor frame 
which has no loose parts and can be cleaned 
by just a rinse and a wipe—these features, 
combined with adjustability of the blade, 


produce the nearest possible approach to per- 
fection in the present ‘* Valet’’ razor. 


= 


ndon 


Razor Co., 


The word NN 
“VALET” 
on Razors, Strops and Y 
Blades indicates the 
genuine product ofthe 
| AutoStrop Safety / 


61, New Oxford 8t. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


ate 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


You can't paint the 3 


youcan keep it pure. 
natural beauty of healthy In Tubes 1/3 
teeth is worth a tu Pots 1/6 & 2/6 


Oriental Toothpaste. 


DR.WILSONS 


Hairs, 
Restorer 


of 


WHITE ART LINEN. 


For Drawn-thread Traycloths, Afternoon 
Teacloths, and Sideboard Covers. Pieces 
measure # yd. to 1} yds., 8/6 bundle ; postage 


ree 


HAIRDRESSER On ron DR. WILSON’ S HAIR RESTORER 


game ool 6d. Bargain List free. 


HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


OSTROLINE]S “| TOLD HER MY SECRET.” 


ir children were bad with influenza-colds 


tha next to her in school. She wondered 
Our neighbour came in to-day t nd said the x a ng ne head-colds, so | TOLD HER MY 
and catarrha F troubles. Lillie cauglt o be always  Noatrils before they go into places where 
how it was that our kiddies seeme \ Speci ific in the eo nt take infection. Germs of disease 
SECRET. Justa little“ Nostroline” Nasal vm whom ce people are very susceptible. “ Nostro- 
they meet a number of other children on a 8 ol ase, a8 well as a splendid cure for nasal 
are always floating in the air, and infe ection Chemists everywhere, 1/3. 
reve 
if t 

send P.O. or Stampe (Yo) to 
451, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
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Wherever metal articles 
are used, made or re- 
paired, there is work for 
Fluxite. It assists the 
‘*layman"’ to do for him- 
self repairs which at 
present he cannot get 
done otherwise, and it 
enables the expert meétal 
worker to do soldering 
work in shorter time and 
with less trouble. 

With Fluxite even dirty 
metals can be soldered 
without cleaning, and it 
does not corrode. 


Of all Ironmongers, in 


tins—8d., 1/4 & 2/8. 


FLUXITE LTD., 


226 Bevington St., 
Bermondsey, Eng. 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 1000 

YOUR BRAIN , 750 

EARN 

jor 
= 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, . It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
QVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne;: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto; 15 

Toronto Street. 


__|and theKitchen | 
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THE DRAWBACK OF GREY HAIR 


A Scientific Discovery. 


Wonderful Preparation which in Nature’s Own Way Permanently 
Restores Lost Hair Colour. 


Free Distribution of 1,000,000 “Astol” Outfits. 


T= thousand Grey-Haired Men and Women to-cay 
have the opportunity ofa lifetime placed before them. 

Without any cost to themselves, they may commence 
to regain all the rich a¢ura/ colour of their hair without 
the use of Dyes or Stains. 

Women especially resent the appearance of the first 
silver streaks, which quickly spread until the whole of 
the hair is affected, and their apparent age is thereby 


appreciated, and only too often the grey-haired man or 
woman is pushed into the background. 

Readers will learn with interest that by the discovery 
of ‘‘ Astol” hundreds of thousands who have adopted 
this ‘‘ Back-to-Youth” method are now congratulating 
themselves that they have taken years from their appear- 
ance, while greatly beautifying their hair, 


advanced at least ten years. 


What grey-haired person will forego the Great Gift 
A complete treatment that in a per- No matter what is the cause of your greyness, 


offered here ? 
fectly undetectable 


AGE MAKES NO DIFFERENCE TO “ASTOL.” 


whether it arises 


manner actually re- 
stores the pigment 
or natural colouring 
matter from within. 


AVOID DYES AND 
STAINS. 


Do not resort to 
Dyes or Stains, which 
do not have a last- 
ing effect, but are 
always and easily 
detected, and some- 
times injurious, Do 
not “paint” your 
hair with a 
fluid. Make your 
hair re- 
grow in its 
own natu- 
ral colour, 
and retain 
it—it is 
quite pos- 
sible—and, 
moreover, 
it is easy. 

** Astol” 
is not a 


from effects of ill- 
ness, wérry, over- 
work, or from the 
natural advance of 
years, even at 50 
or 60 the pigment 
cells of the hair can 
be revived, and 
**Astol” will do it, 
for it been 
proved beyond ques- 
tion in thousands of 
cases to be the un- 
failing remedy for 
greyness, from 
whatever cause 
arising. 

Remember, 
** Astol” makes all 
the difference. Try 
it FREE, 

After you have 
once seen for your- 


2 effect of 
No one need hesitate about roy BR you can 
using “Astol."’ It does not 
coloar the hair; it makes the Obtain further sup 
hair‘te-grow its own naturalcolour. plies from any 
You can put it tothe test yourself chemist at 38, and 
withoat expense. Post the Free 5g a bottle; ‘‘ Cre- 
Cift Coupon. today. mex,” 1s. 144. per 


strong chemical, and does not colour the white pillow- | box of seven packets (single packets ad.), or direct 
slips or towels. Its use is absolutely undetectable, | from Edwards’ Har'ene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's 
and friends or relations only wonder why it is that | Conduit Street, London, W.C.1, 

gradually, but surely, the natural hair-colour returns. | 


THE GIFT OUTFIT. 


1. A free bottle of ‘ Astol,” the 
unique scientific discovery that liter- 
ally forces the natural oolouring- 
cells of the hair to new, healthy 
activity. 

2. A packet of ‘‘Cremex” Shampoo 
Powder, the wonderful Hair and Scalp 
Cleanser, which prepares the hair for 
the use of ‘‘ Astol.” 

3. A copy of an interesting book, 
**Good News for the Grey-Haired,” 
which clearly explains how to use 
your free test supply of ‘“ Astol.”’ 

Remember, nowadays it is not only a 
personal pleasure to look young, but it is 
almost a national duty, Grey hair is never 


= “GIFT OF YOUTH” COUPON = 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, Ltd., 

20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 

Dear Sirs,— Please send me a Free Trial Supply of ‘* Astol” 
and packet of ‘‘Cremex” Shampoo Powder, with full instruc- 
tions, as announced. 1 enclose 3d. stamps for postage and 
packing. Please write clearly. 

NAME.... 
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The daily spread for the children's bread, 


Try a jar to-day, and send one to your boy 
at the front. 


Your Grocer sells it in hygienic jars. 


B SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Manchester. 
101 
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LOST, STOLEN OR STRAYED 
Vhousands of pounds worth of household and wearing 
linen through not being marked with the reliable 


JOHN BONDS 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


It never fades, ani can be had 
for use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 


Sold by all Stationers, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d. and 1s. 


Used in the Royal Households. 


THREE STAMPS 2222: 


Dress a Cata 
o . and Price List of 1,000 Illustrations of the Loveliest Lingerie 
world—for Ladies’, Girls’, Children’s and 
infants’ wear, 


REAL FRENCH CONVENT HAND-MADE 


at Direct - from Convent 


Prices, showing 


wer than machine-made garments. 
ris models. 6 sizes ensure perfect fit. 
obtainable, outlasting two or three 
‘eases from 12/11. Knickers from 
su Boudoir Cape, 3/11. (am soles from 4/11. 
Write or call for Catalogue, 


Lovely latest Pa: 
Muwest materials 
Ordina: 


24 Place Vendowe Paris 


LONDON . . 
EDINBURGH ow Band W.l. 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . . ._ by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 
The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “ Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 
The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
which are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Max Pemberton, by post 
by the famous London Correspondence 
College — founded in 1909 by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., one of the 
most brilliant journalists of modern 
times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. he book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. ~All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxtord Street, London, W.C.1 
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The real pleasure of Art Needlework 
is to wage pee the result of your 


a Success, however, is impossible if you 


do not exercis> the greatest care in the selection of 
your threads ; but this isa matter of experience, and ex. 
perience teaches that ‘‘ PERI-LUSTA” is unequalled, 


ERI-LUSTA 


EMBROIDERY AND 
CROCHET THREADS 


Art. “Peri- Art. “ Peri- 
tusta” Convent, Lusta™ Floss, in 
Blue Label, in skeins. only. 


Art. E 116, “ Peri- 
Lusta” Pearl-Knit. 
1o-g ramme balls, 


skeins. White only, Sizes 6 White, in sizes 3, 
in sizes 8 to 70. 5, 8, 12. Colours 
in sizes 3 


Art. Artz. “ Peri-Lusta” Art. E151. “ Peri-Lusta™ 
Filo, in skeins, size 26. Crochet. 20-gramme balls. 
White and Colours, White and Ecru, all sizes. 


Uf any difficulty in obtaining, write to— 


“PERI-LUSTA,” 
Wardle & Davenport, Ltd. 
84 Queen Victoria St., 
LONDON, E.C. 


Helpless Sufferers Restored to Health by Dr. Cassell's 


Paralysis Cured 


Tablets. 


Spinal Paralys’s. 
Unable to Move Hand or 
Foot for Four Years. 


Mrs. Strain, St. Germain Street, 
Catrine, Ayrshire, N.B., says >— 
“Dr. Cassell's Tablets me 
ater lying helpless in bed for four 
years. could do nothing for 
myself. 1 am | still keeping well 
after six years.” 


Nerve Paralysis. 
Lost all Power of Move- 
ment through Stroke. 


Mrs. King, 10 Monteith Street, 
Glasgow, says :—“ ad a sort of 
stroke and lost the use of my left 
side, and my nerves were very 
shaky. I got Dr, Cassell’s Tablets, 
and power gradus ally returned until 
I was quite cured.’ 


Nerve Power Restored 
After Paralysis caused by 
Accident to Spine. 


Mr. Read, 24 Balham New 
Road, London, says :—“‘ 1 was com- 
pletely paralysed and was looked 
upon as incurable, but after tak 
ing Dr. Cassell’'s Tablets power 
gradually returned, and now I am 
perfectly cured." 


Infantile Paralysis. 
Helpless and Wasting 
Away. Could not sit up. 


Baby Clarke siiffered from Spinal 
Paralysis: she was helpless and 
wasting away, and could not sit up. 
She soon picked up after taking Dr. 
Cassell's Tablets,and is now a strong, 
healthy girl, says Mrs. Clarke, 20 
Bestwood Colliery, Notts. 


a tothe suitathty of Dr 
Casecil's Tablets in your 
case Will be sent on request 


Full particulars of any of the above cases sent on request. 


Dr. Tablets 


free information Dr. Cassels Tableta are the recognised Home Remedy for” 


Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Kidney Trouble 
Nerve Paralysis Sleeplessness Indigestion 
Infantile Paralysis Anemia Wasting Diseases 


Paipitation 


<< a: Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of Life. 
| on guetta se Sold by all Chemiata and Stores throughout the world, 
Macchester. 


Home Prices: and Ba.—the Be. size being the more economical. 


Vital Exnausti® 
Nervous Debilit! 
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blets. 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE The Natural 
Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


ues Stocked in 
oy all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 


Made in finest 
quality Drill. . 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

it can be ecasily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease” 
Corsets. . They yield hasty to every movement of the 
bedy, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash 
your Postal Order payable to 
HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 39, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY. 


Not a day passes but some new victory is credited to curative 
electricity, Not a day but some injured or shell-shocked soldier 
derives solace from its soothing influence and blessed relief from 
pain. From great military, naval, and private hospitals the volume 
of testimony in its favour is growing daily. 


AMAZING CURES. 


Mr. J. B. Pulvermacher's advocacy of electrical treatment as the 
one natural and permanent method of restoring lost Nerve Force was 
greeted at first with contempt by all but a few of the more advanced 
of medical thinkers. His amazing cures, however, demanded more 
and more consideration, gradually won respect, and to-day there is 
scarcely a hospital or curative institution of any kind where electrical 
treatment is not employed either alone or as an auxiliary to other 


No agony is greater tim 
than the silent suf- 


neurasthenic. The 
nervesliterally moan 
or scream with pain. 
Keep your nerves 
well nourished and fig? 
fit. Neglect them | 

and you suffer an 
earthly inferno of | 
illness and pain. 


treatments, Over and over again, its successful application hascured 
after all other treatments have failed, and thousands of the world’s 
greatest physicians and surgeons prescribe and recommend it. Why? 
Because the human body is just a great electrical machine, and the 
lack of Nerve Force can only be compensated for by the introduction 
of electricity within the body from without. 


WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM RE-VITALISED. 


Every function, every om, every organ, every muscle, and every 
nerve cell is operated by Nerve Force. The Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Treatment restores lost Nerve Force by means of light electro- 
logical appliances that can be worn with comfort, and which do not 
interfere with one's daily pursuits, They give no shock to the 
system, but pour into the depleted or impoverished nerve system a 
continuous stream of new electrical energy. They revive the healthy 
function of nerves, stomach, liver, kidneys, heart, and intestines. 
‘They increase digestion, assimilation, and circulation, and are 
invaluable in INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, FLATU- 
LENCE, LIVER TROUBLE, KIDNEY DISORDERS. 
CIRCULATORY WEAKNESS, HEART WEAKNESS, 
AND ALL FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENTS. 


‘Yo-day you can read all about the great triumph of curative elec- 
tricity in a most interesting little book, written in fascinating style by 
a leading authority, the famous electrologist, Mr, J. B. Pulvermacher, 
also the discoverer of the famous Pulvermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment. The author enunciated the startling theory that all functional 
disorders arise from a deficiency or leakage of Nerve Force, or what 
to-day is more widely known as 


NEURASTHENIA (Nerve Weakness). 


Do not miss this opportunity of securing a free copy of ‘‘ A Guide 
to Health and Strength." A post card will bring it free by post to 
your door. Address : 

The Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 
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Safety 


by the sword.”’ 


! 
THE PEN WITH 


TH 
+ LADDER FEED 


| 

| 

| 

| 

A ‘*Swan"’ Pen has been used in the signing of many historic agreements. | 
It may even be used on a still more momentous occasion. l 
| 


suit, An Echo of the Past... 


Paugrom 12/6 At a Banquet in Paris, after the battle of Waterloo, 
Blucher remarked, ‘‘ May the ministers of the Allied 
Powers not lose by the pen what the Army has gained 


But may it never 


be used to sign away what heroism and sacrifice have so dearly won on the 
battlefields of Europe. Then indeed may it be said with truth that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. 


‘SWAN PEAS 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 


Illustrated Catalogue Post Free 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., London, Manchester, Paris, Zurich, 


Sydney, Toronto, etc. | 
| 


Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 
Light weights for Ladies—Medium for Cents. 


Patterns and Prices on Application. 
A. NEWALL & SON (Dept. Stornoway, Scotiand. 


* State shade desired and if for Gent.'s or Ladies’ Wear. 


PENCIL. 
The Triumph of British 
Manufacture. 


Change of Address 


Brooks Appliance Company, Ltd., 
manufacturers of the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance, wish to announce that, in con- 
sequence of the Government having taken 
possession of their former offices and fittin 

rooms, their sole address, to which a 

communications should be sent, is now 


80, Chancery Lane, 
London, WC. 2. 


Telephone; Holborn, 
Telegrams: Brookapp,”’ Holb. 
ae d. oe ae ae 4- 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’'S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in 4 
few days, thus securing & preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position. 
Sold Everywhere. 419 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing. 

This world-famed Hair Restorer Is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrrgr & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor 
atories, London, 8.E.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 
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SEND TO-DAY FOR 


GUIDE TO.£1,000 A YEAR 


YOURSELF 


Secretaries 


| Accountants 


A COURSE OF POSTAL COACHING 
under the 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
taken at home in your spare time, will give 
you the finest Accountancy and Secretarial 
training in the world, and will speedily qualify 

you to become a 


PRACTISING ACCOUNTANT MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTANT 


OR SECRETARY WORKS ACCOUNTANT 
COMPANY SECRETARY COST ACCOUNTANT 
PRIVATE SECRETARY etc. 


Special Features :— 


‘1. The College presents more successful candi 
dates for the professional Accountants’ and Secre- 
taries’ examinations than any other training- 
centre in the Gritish Isles, 

2. The most highly qualified Accountancy and 
Secretarial Staff in the Kingdom, com- 
eed many Final Honoursmen and Barristers- 
at 

3. The fees are most moderate, and may, if desired, be 
paid by easy instalments. 

4. Free Appointments Bureau when qualified. 


Senda post card to-day for free ‘‘ Student’s Guide,” 
and particulars of splendid Prize and Scholarship 
Scheme. You will be under no obligation. 


METROPOLITAN AN COLLEGE (Dept. 49), ST. ALBANS. 


It is the Easiest thing in sis World | 


—to make a good cake if you use 


Perfect” Cakes 


SILY — QUICKLY — CHEAPLY. 


It contains all the necessary sweetening, 
flavouring and raising properties. 


Costs only 9d, per pkt. 


“CAKE ROYAL” Cakes 
taste good because the in- 
gredients are so good — 
galy the best ofeverything 

but diges- 


used. Ric 
tible.1 light but firm. Dainty 
and nutritious. Absolutely 
Pure. 


equally fine 

e ® cakemaker. 

Unsweetened 7d. per pkt. 


Ask your Grocer 
for these perfect 
Cake makers. 
If any difficulty in 
obtaining, write to— 
J.&J.BEAULAH Ltd, 
BOSTON, ENG. 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Cut Cigareties 


“ Beautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
IN TINS OF 100 - - 5/4 IN TINS OF 50 - - 2/8 


PLAYER'S MEDIUM NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 
IN CARD BOXES OF 100—4/3 IN CARD BOXES OF 50~2/2} 


These Cigarettes are also 
Rates for the purpose of 
wounded Soldiers and 


Terms and particulars on application to— 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P693 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


“It Worked 
Like a Charm” 


writes a clergyman who 
had suffered from Asthmatic 
affection for fifty years. , 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


Eli The Safety Pen 
with the Big Ink Jewel Pen Cel 


Cap acity 76.Newgate St LONDON.EC! 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips is 4 
Guarantee 0 

QUALITY 


| PHILLIPS’ PATENTS L™°.142 OLD ST. LONDONEC, 


MATERNITY Al 


(Pinlay’s Patents, adjustable any size.) 
i SKIRTS from 18/11, GOWNS from 50/-, 


CORSETS, 
£100 FREE WAR BOND for Babv 


FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street 
(To Oldham Street), MANCHESTER. 


VANISHING CREAM 
WHAT EVERY WOMAN CRAVES, 


A complexion _ reveals a velvety, smooth, clear 
skin is prized by every woman ; this 
is obtainable by utilising Nature's 
own unrivalled cosmetics, Witch SY 
Hazel, Boracic, and Oat tmeal, an 
blended in the “Strodonia” 
way. There's the secret. f\ | 
The face and hands need it every \s a 
day, and it’s the most inexpens sive: | 
14d. or ata all « chem ists’, or if they 
mut of i 2 OTT 


ndit 
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THE QUIVER 


cases. 


to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


A MARVELLOUS 


DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear, 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 
deaf), you can hear with this wonderful appliance as well as others, 

Age is no barrier, nor the length of time you have been deaf, Mr, 
R. G, Smith, of Tottenham, was deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 
well as anybody. We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 


“The Murray Ear Drum” makes low sounds and whispers 
plainly heard. A miniature Telephone for the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely comfortable. Thousands sold. : 

People aftected with this distressing complaint are invited to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple invention, which enables the deaf to hear, and also contains. convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 
all stations of life. If you are deaf or know anybody who is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


Invention for 


THAT RED NOSE 


Bloated Nose, or Red, blotched, pimply or 
muddy complexion, gives a wrong idea of your 
character, interferes with success. Get rid 
of it! Send stamped addressed envelope 


: for free particulars of simple home cure. 
J. S. Dean Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. 
Annes-on-Sea. 


| 


Foster Clarks] 


SEE THIS SIGN 


IT IS BRITISH. 


\ It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality, 


THE PATENT 


Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HY GIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby’s 
comfort. Easily washable. No parts to rust. 
Packs small (weight 91bs.). 
Supplied with either Net or Canopy Support. 
Catalogue of Cots, Draperies, post 
No.0. Plain Wood .. .. 436 
No. lL. Stained & Polished 
No.2. White Enamel .. 37/@ 
No. 3. Special Design .. j= 
Cots sent free on] days’ appro. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inventions and 
British-made. 

Only Address: 
‘Treasure Get Co., Ltd. 
‘ -2) 
| 194 Victoria 8t.. London, 8.W.1 

(Nest Victoria Palace.) 


| X any Chemist, Corn Dealer, or Stores. 


en by means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWDERS you can always keep hii in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most Siiectionaile troubles due to the presence of 
° Jse these Powders with the utmost 
confidence; they oe Greene from the recipe of one 
of the best-known most successful Dog Breeders 
x in the World, and et free 1/2 and 
8, from FP. H. PROSSER 0., Ltd., Vete: 
Chemists, Spring Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through 


YOU A 


xii 


GROW TALLER 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 
Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By my 
simple private method you can add several inches 
to your height without violent exercises, with: 
out apparatus, Noriskorstrain. Full particulars 
free if you write at once mentioning The Quiver, 
and enclose stamp for postage. 


JOHN EDISON, itd., 87 Creat George st., LEEDS, 


— 


WORKERS’ RIGHTS 


An Offer to Readers. 


All workers have the right to choose the best thei 
money will buy, for they are entitled to enjoy 
good things of life, fa 

One of those good things is Vi-Cocoa, which hi 
been the beverage of thousands of workers for maty 
years, because of its sustaining qualities and dige 
tive properties, 

Made by happy people employed in its man 
facture at Delectaland, Watford, Vi-Cocoa is reco” 
mended to all as a satisfyng food beverage. 

The Delecta Magazine, whi ch is a business magazi® 
showing the human side, will be sent to you 0 
application to the Editor at Delectaland, which 1s 
ne the home of Freemans Food Products. 


| 

| 
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WAR-TIME 
MASCOT 
SHOES 


N all the shops appointed 

to sell Mascot shoes good 
supplies of the shoe illustrated 
can be found at the present 
time. Made on a Mascot 
last, it is exceedingly comfort- 
able, and for the time being 
takes the place of the similar 
Mascot proper shoe. The 
materials are Glacé Kid, 
made with the same care and 
skill which has for years been 
associated with Mascot shoes, 
If you experience any difh- 
culty in securing this shoe 
write us for the name ‘of the 
nearest agent. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 
(Howlett & White, Ltd.), 
NORWICH. 


Electricity Conquers 


Nerve Weakness, Digestive Troubles, Kidney 
Troubles, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and 
“ Run-Down” Conditions, etc., etc. 


THE “ELECTRIC WAY” TO HEALTH AND STRENCTH. 


“ Why do [feel run-down?” This is a question asked 
by a host of people lately. Perhaps you yourself are not 
feeling as wh aad healthy as you should, Perhaps you 
vourself are suffering from the miseries of Digestive 
Trouble, Kidney Complaints, or that deadly weakening 
of the nerves known as Neurasthenia. 

The reason is not far to seek. Every moment, as you 
go about your work, perspire perhaps, and use up the 
energy of brain and muscle, so you are letting the 
electricity which supplies energy leak into the air. Thus 
your power of resisting il ness, your natural buoyant 
energy that people call * good spirits’; your self-confidence 
—all are gradually brought to a lower ebb until you feel 
easily tired after perhaps quite a small effort or exertion. 
Your head will feel hot and ** stuffy”; there is a dry taste 
in your mouth, and many other signs and symptoms will 
manifest themselves ; all pointing to the fact that you 
have lost too much of man's natural store cf electrical 
energy. 

You can rep'enish this waste by simply putting on an 
electric battery specially made for this purpose and just 
wearing ip during one hour each day, while you are 
resting—lying or sitting down, it does not matter. 

The current from the ** Ajax” Dry Cell Battery pene- 
trates right to the nerve centres, and slowly but surely 
builds up the health and strength, 

When you are feeling quite ‘done up” nothing will 
refresh your tired nerves like an hour with the ‘* A‘ax.” 


WRITE OR CALL TO-DAY— 
IT 1S FREE. 


The subtle, strengthening influence of the electric currént 

drives away pain and illness like acharm, You can easily 
find this out for yourself by simply \sending for the ex- 
ylanatory booklet of the ‘‘ Ajax” to the British Electric 
ethene (Dept. 52), Ajax Ld, 25 Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1, or, if you can call there and would lik: 
to know all about this wonderful appliance and how it 
will benefit you, you will learn how your illnesses, weak- 
ness and suffering are caused, and how they are cured. 
This booklet is sent post free, together with full particulars 
concerning the treatment; all you have to do is to write 
and ask for it. Thousands of men and women every 
minute of the day are experiencing the ‘* Electric Way” 
to health and strength, and you are invited to see for 
yourself how you may always feel healthy and vigorous. 
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Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with Veoromatie air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

ou would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
and and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement the without. chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you ona strict rantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

emember, we make it to r order—send It 


your money. That is the way we do business— 
always oe on the square—and we have 


sold to thou: 
ag ten years. Kemember, we use no 
We just give 


‘ou a straight business deal at at 
Write at once for our tiustrated Booklet. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Ltd., 


(638K), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


I know of for 


HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 


Dizziness and Faintn 
is my old Friend 


Dk. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Of ali Chemists ve Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from 


MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY. CastLe Street, READING. 


LABORATORIES LTD. 


Craftsmanship 


THE Norwell brogue combines to 

perfection sturdiness with distinctive 
style, staunch damp-resistance with light- 
ness, flexibility, and entire comfort. Expert 
craftsmanship is employed in the designing 
of the models, and in every stage of the 
cutting, stitching and finishing, and quality 
is built into every pair. 


Noniells 
Perth. es 


Direct from Scotiand ' 
Entire satisfaction is guaranteed, or the purchase- 
money is refunded in full. 
The Lady's Braemar Brogue. 
This i lustrates one of our finest productions in 
ladies’ brogues. Uppers are cut trom best selec 


tion o waterproof chrome calfskin, black ot 
brown ; hand-built throughout. Note the 


exte snded i heel seats which run 
a rou d the heels, 47 6 


ame No. fitted w.th trebl 
Orders sre sent post 
Write for Foot free in Britain. 
wear Catalogue to Postage abroad extra. 


D. NORWELL & SON, 
Perth Scotland. 


Established over 100 years. 


QUIVER 


Send it to 
PULLARS 


Your Evening 
or Dinner 
Gown, Opera 
Cloak or Wrap, 
Ball Dress or 
Dancing Frock. 
For the Cleaning 
of such dainty, 
delicate garments 
the Pullar process 
is unrivalled. No 
material in good 
condition is too 
fragile to be 
cleaned by 
Pullars’ expert 
workers. 


Evening Hose and Shoes Dry 
Dyed pale shades to match 
Gowns. Prices are moderate 
and returns are prompt. 
Orders received at any of 
Pullars 4000 Agencies or 
Branch Offices 


Return carriage paid on 
all orders sent direct to— 


Pullars 
Cleaners & Dyers 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
“North Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY " ROAD. BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury. 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Pation's annually. 
110,000 Attendances. £20,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1.000. No funds in hand. 
Economically administered 
Inquiry System in torce for prevention of abuse. 
LEAS 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, of useful 
illustrations, po- 't free. 
IMPERIAL and CASEMENT CURTAINS 

MU LINENS, HOSIERY et. 
Trustworth and De pendable, 

WEA ve’? HAT 
Charming 

8. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, § 


BARS’ 
jottinghia 


100 COPIES in 10 MINUTES 


of Handwriting, Drawings, 
Shorthand, Maps, Invoices, Music, Menus, etc. on 


PLEX DUPLIGATOR 


16°. Size. 
Complete with all Add 1 - for packs 
an 
B. PODMORE & ‘Co. Dept. Southport 
Aud 67-69 hancery Lane, Londe m, 2. 


| DONT WEAR A THUS) 
re & 
{ A you back 10 us, and we will refund ¢ 
4 THE VERY BEST THING ' 
\ 
| 
| 
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A wonderful Tonic—— 
BRAIN ano NERVE FOOD 


Exactly suiting the 
need of these 


trying BRITISH. 
days. 
For BRAIN-FAG 
DEPRESSION 
LASSITUDE 


1s. 9d., 58. & 98., of all Chemists. 
James WOOLLEY, Sons & Co., LTD., MANCHESTER. 


WILMARY TOOTH POWDER 


makes your teeth feel nice and look nice. When you 

try it you will wish you had known of it before. It 

produces a fragrant creamy foam that cleanses the 

teeth and refreshes. It is pure, safe, and antiseptic, 

and so delightful to use. Order a box to-day, en- 
closing 1s. 3d., to the Makers 


WILMARY & CO.,67 DALBERG ROAD, LONDON, S.W.2. 


Buy all your medicinal and toilet necessities from 


Boots “£ Chemists 


THE LARGEST FIRM OF RETAIL CHEMISTS IN 
THE WORLD. 
555 Branches throughout the Country. 
Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd. 


Convalescence 


Food Must be Right. 
EAK digestion and . restricted 
activity render ordinary meals in- 
tolerable. The food must be light 
and nourishing if normal health is to be 


regained. A Sure Help. 
All that is needed for the support of life 
is contained in the ‘Allenburys’ DIET, 
and in such form that the digestive 
powers are encouraged and strengthened 
and a feeling of well-being is promoted 
throughout the entire system. ‘The 
flavour is most acceptable. 

Trouble Spared. 
The ‘Allenburys* DILT is prepared by 
adding Boiling Water Only to the 
required quantity. 


A DOCTOR writes: 
“*Gentlemen—1 used it with.a patient 
I had under close observation, and t 
result was so marvellous that it has been 
continued, She has not been so well for 
L.R.C.P., L.R.C.8. 


some years, 


For Adults 


D80 Obtainable of all Chemists 
> Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 


Tender Corny Feet 
Fairly Thirst For 
Saltrated Water 


Grandmother’s old-fashioned home treat” 

ment ? Yes, but it is the one quick, sure: 

safe and painless way to permanently cure 
bad foot afflictions. Try it! 


“C'est extraordinaire,” says 


MLLE. GABY DESLYS 


‘Stage dancing is always very, very bad for the 
feet. So, to dance well, one must first learn to keep 
all foot troubles away, just as one must learn to 
breathe right before learning to sing. Such malheurs 
as corns and aches would make dancing painful to 
perform and not pleasant to see. This is why good 

dancers cannot afford to have 
| bad feet, and so they do not have 
Hi them. But why is it that. so 
aa few others know how to take 


the right care of the feet, when 
it is so easy to keep them well 
and beautiful! Ordinary sal- 
trated water quickly softens 
even the very deepest corns 
: >] so they come right out, root 
fee. | and all, leaving only a tiny 
—~—4 hole that soon closes.” says a 
beautiful French dancer. 

The following extract from a recent interesting 
article explains how anyone can not only obtain per- 
fect foot comfort immediately, but also keep the feet 
sound and healthy, exactly as professional dancers do, 

‘I am telling you a secret of the theatrical pro- 
fession, You merely ask for about half a pound of 
common Reudel bath saltrates, easily obtained at 
slight cost from any chemist. A small handful dis- 
solved in a foot bath medicates the water like at the 
famous Continental spas, and it is at once filled with 
oxygen which you can feel acting on the skin, I 
find it, Oh! so fragrant, refreshing and—invigorating 
is the word, is it not? When the feet are tired, 
aching or calloused and swollen from walking, tennis 
or dancing, a saltrated foot bath quickly relieves 
these and even more painful foot troubles. The 


skin becomes ftrés lisse, so 
Gas 


Photo: Abdey. 


clear beautiful. C'est 
extraordinaire,” 

‘Rimlets’ 

ImietS crip 

SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased in 

Velvet, easily fixed into any shoe. 

A Perfect Cure for Shoes loose in the heel. 


Protect Stocking heels from wear. 
QUITE INVISIBLE, 


From All Bootmakers. 


6°: per pair. Black, 
Brown or White. 

If any difficulty in obtaining, 

send stamps 6d. for sample pair 

to the Makers: 

PHILLIPS’ Patents, Ltd. 

(Dept. A. 43), 142 Old St., 

LONDON, E.0.1. 


| after the first three or four doses. 


THE QUIVER 


CORPORAL H. G. LEVETT, 
“ Drums,” 
12th East Surrey Reg., B.E.F. 


“I feel it my duty to write and thank you for the way in 
which your wonderful Phosferine Tablets have acted 
with me for Indigestion and Neuralgia. I was with 
my Regiment, from Mons till the Somme Push, 1916; 
I was then sent home with Shell Shock from Delville 
Wood. I was in hospital three months, and even 
eating was great pain to me, though [ tried all kinds of 
tonics, but tonog.od. I was advised to try Phosferine, 
which I did, and am glad to say I felt the benefit of it 
I have continued 
with Phosferine ever since, and would not be without 
a tube of Tablets in my haversack, as they are handy 
to carry, and do not take up any room. I have 
advised others who complain of their troubles to try 
Phosferine.” 


This Shell-Shocked Corporal owes it to Phosferine 
that he no longer suffers from the disabling effects 
of his tragic experiences—Phosferine re-animated 
his numbed nerve organisms, and thus enabled his 


_ system to build up the vital force which restored 


him to his present vigorous health. 


When you require the Best Tonic 
Medicine, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


Nervous Debility Premature Decay Nerve Shock 

Influenza Mental Exhaustion Anamia 

Sleeplessness Lassitude 

Exhaustion Neuritis Rheumatism 
earaigia Faintness H 

MaternityWeakness| Brain-Fag Sciatica 


Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing disorders of the 
hervous system more completely and speedily, and at less cost, 
than any other preparation, 

Phosferine is 


SPECIAL SERVICE NOTE 


and Tablets, the Tablet form being particularly convenient for 
men on ACTIVE SERVICE, travellers, etc. It can be used 


any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, as no water is required. 

The 3/- tube is small enough to carry in the pocket, and con- 
tains go doses. Yowr sailor or soldier will be the better for 
Phos erine—send him a tube of tablets. Sold by all Chemists, 
Stores, etc. Prices: 1/3, 3/- and S/.. The 3/+ size contains 
nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


owe 


‘7 FOR BABY’S OUTFIT 


The New Hygienic 
Nursery Diaper 


Harringtons 
Squares 


15/9 per doz. Sample 1/3, post free, 
Harringtons “ Half Squares” 
Harringtons ‘Face Towels” 
Harringtons ‘ Bath Towels" 


Harringtons ‘‘ Head Squares” 
Harringtons ** Binders 
Harringtons Feeders" 
Harringtons Cot-Pads” 
Harringtons ** Swabs” 
Harringtons Bibs’ 


Simply ideal for Baby's Use and Wear. 


Recommended by Medical and Nursing 
Professions. 


Obtainable from Drapers and Chemists. 
If any difficulty in obtaining, write to 
HARRINGTONS LTD., 
13 & 14 Cheapside, E.C.2, 
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provement in your complexion. 


ey") There are 
| 
3 | occasions 
)}) when you wish especially 
| \ | to look at your very best. 

> Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a food — the 
natural beautifier of 
thecomplexion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
hollows in face and 
neck, and is delight- 
fully refreshing and softening 
to the skin. 


Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
one week and note the im- 


omero 
kin Foo 


1/6, 3/6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
Mrs. Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
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MAGAZINE TO THE 


The Editor’s Page 


Grand New Serial Story by 


GERTRUDE PAGE | 


Next month THE QUIVER will appear in a new and greatly 
enlarged form,, with many new features. The serial story 
will be by GERTRUDE PAGE (author of ‘‘The Pathway,” 
“The Rhodesian,” “The Silent Rancher,” etc.) and the title 
will be “The Veldt Trail.” 


‘ Full particulars of this, and other important announce- 
ments, will be found on page 457 


Please order your copies early 


6 to ensure delivery. 


[For Contents of this Number see over, 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
AILMSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E,C.4.""_ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum, 


| _ you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 


For Ladies’ Lingerie ask for ‘* Diaphalene."* 


IL HORROCKSES' name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester, Colonial Agencies: Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada. 


made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


In spite of the difficulties created by a long war, 


Hin des || ]RONOK SANITARY FoLIsHEs 
Qu ALITIES. Owing to shores age caw materials it 


not been ne to supply the increased QUANTITIES 


FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. called = yut it is hoped soon to remedy this. 


Tints grey or faded halr anv natural 
shade desired — brown, dark-brown, 
light-brown, or black — is permanent 

and washable, has no grease, and 

ay does not burn the hair—is used by 
Mover three - quarters of a_ million 
people. The highest medical cer- 

bottle, 


tificate accompanies each 


arin 

a 2/6 per Bottle. Sp gly. 

7 N« Of all Chemists, Stores, and Hais- The HOSPITALS still need it. 

oh dressers, or direct from A little Ronuk goes a long way and will polish and re-polish by 
Hindes Ltd., Patentees and Manu- simpy using a Brush —s cloth, or, better still, a Ronuk Home 

tind ir W: Write tor leaflet to— 

facturers ot Hindes Hair Wavers Polisher. 
i. Tabernacle Street, City, Loadoa. RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex, 
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The BEAUTY of a 


soft, and veivety 
ENTRANGING CHAR 
of WOMANHOOD. 

This may be induced by the regular use 

. P. T. ETY ‘SKIN D and 
COMPLEXION WAX. 
This Every-Weather Treasure corrects 
extremes of Sun, Wind, Fog, Frost, 
etc. Refines away Wrinkles or other 
traces of Work, Worry, and Years 
Jars, 2- and 46, postage 3d. It 
prevents Hairs growing on Face. 


Opalir Opaline™ “Series, 


‘OPALINE” | 


for Linings, Draperies Ete 


COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 


"s Magic Corn Piaster quickly cures 
Corns, Bunions, and Swollen Joints, —y restores =. feet to 
their natural beauty. Large Sheet, post free, 1/3. Only from 


° 
° 
M. F. THOMPSON, “Homo” Pharmacy, 
j 2 11 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
° 
j Je 
nis 
vy? 
\2 
tye 
we 
We 
we 
ve is the simplest high-« syatem. 6 rules and 29 char- 
acters to learn. The complete theory can be acquired in 
we hours, after which | ractice only is necessary to reach 190.te 3” 
vio words per minute. Government C lerks who had previc 
ake failed after several months’ stue dy of system have state 
Opalinerunsthrough the entire colour scale, us that they with others had become pre tient Dutton stene- 
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Dain 


PiInE COTTAGE, 


APPLEFORD. 
Dearest Margaret, 


Four of us have taken this darling little cottage, 
and in spite of the very uncertain weather, we are 
having a topping time. Beryl Danesmead is down 
here ; we only persuaded her to come after pointing 
out that the great ONE and ONLY BABY would 
probably be much happier if left to a far more com- 
petent nurse and grandmother for a week: Mabel 
Legrange, who’s taking a week’s holiday from the 
land, and a nice girl called Lou'se Gilbey, whom you 
don't know, who's been driving an ambulance for the 
last eighteen months. I am the fourth. We get all 
our own food and do our own cookirg, etc., and are 
enjoying it all thoroughly. 

The day before yesterday an icy wind sprang up: 
we are on a hill, and by the evening we were all chilly 
and cross. At Mabel's suggestion we went into the 
pine-wood and gathered some cones and dry twigs, 
and after supper we sat round a very jolly little fire, 

Do you know a game called ‘‘ Truth”? 

It’s a nursery game in which you ask each other 
questions, and you promise solemnly to answer truth- 
fully. It was my turn, and looking across at Louise, 
who had let down her long brown hair, I asked, 
‘*What do you do to make your hair so lovely, 
Louise?” 

‘What a question!” she laughed; ‘'’spose I've 

‘ot to be truthful. I'll take it out of you in a minute, 
Estelle. Well——”" she paused impressively and we 
pricked up our ears. 

‘In the first place, 1 always shampoo my hair with 
stallax. I’ve tried heaps of other stuff, but that's 
the only one that fulfils every requirement. You buy 
it in packets—2/6 each, enough for 25 or 30 shampoos. 
It’s funny-looking, granulated stuff, but it smells 
lovely—rather like orange blossom, Most shampoos 
lather so slowly, but stallax works up into a lovely 
foam directly you rub it on your hair. Afterwards my 
hair dries very quickly and looks so wavy and glossy. 
Another tip is to rub olive oil into your scalp before 
shampooing, because water dries up the hair so; and 
always keep } pal brushes very stiff and clean. But 
the saving of my hair was tammalite. When I was 
twenty, my hair suddenly began to go grey—it's in 
our family—you know. fox terribly worried and I 
wouldn't use a dye—then someone told me about 
tammalite. I went straight off to the chemist, got 
some, and made it up into a lotion with bay rum, and 
applied it with a clean toothbrush. Very soon my 
hair regained its natural brown, and now whenever I 
see a grey hair, I fly to tammalite.” 

‘Wish I'd got curly hair like you, Louise,” said 
a voice from the corner; ‘‘s'pose tammalite won't 
make your hair wave?” 

We laughed, but Louise said, ‘Tammalite won't 
do that, Beryl, but I know what will, Get some 
silmerine from your chemist and comb it through your 
hair at night, just putting a slide in where you want 
the wave, and you'll be surprised at the result, which 
will last for several days. It’s a good idea to do short 
ends of hair, damped with silmerine, up in pins every 


now and then. The little curls last for several days; 
and isn't it nicer when you’re out in a wind, to feel 
that it’s ruffling your hair up in little ringlets, instead 
of blowing unbecoming wisps into your eyes? Well, 
I guess it’s time I got the truth out of someone else, 
Now, Estelle, come on and tell us how you got that 
peach-like skin of yours?” 


‘*Common sense, soap and mercolised wax,” I said. 
“The first explains itself. I keep decent hours and 
don't feed entirely on sweets and pastry: the second 
is the best soap I know, namely pilenta, which is 
absolutely neutral, and never makes your skin rough 
after you've washed, even in the hardest water. The 
third is rather interesting. It used to worry me when 
I saw every baby in the street with a complexion like 
roses and milk, which it didn’t need in the least, 
whereas mine was just coarse and muddy, Louise 
has set us such an example of truthfulness that I feel 
moved to confess that I used to get blackhrad% Well, 
one day, | talked to our doctor, an absolute dear, and 
he said, ‘ You girls all sigh after lovely skins, but you 
go to work the wrong way. You buy cheap scented 
creams—anything which smells nice or is put up in a 
pretty jar. Consequently your skin is clogged up with 
waste matter, Let your skin have a chance to breathe— 
that's the great secret—and feed the tissues underneath 
instead of blocking all the passages through which the 
waste matter is expelled. If you'd get some ordinary 
mercolised wax and smear it over your face and neck 
before you went to bed, you'd soon see a wonderful 
improvement. It's a perfectly harmless substance, 
which absorbs the soiled outer cuticle, and leaves the 
fresh new skin underneath exposed. Also it feeds the 
tissues and prevents wrinkles, so that if you follow my 
advice, you'll keep a smooth fresh skin till you're quite 
an old lady” Then he told me that to cure black- 
heads, which are only caused by enlarged pores 
(caused probably in their turn by using powder), | 
must get some stymol tablets. One dissolved in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling face-bath which 
loosens the blackheads. It's a good idea, he told me, 
to bathe your face from time to time with stymolised 
water, just to keep the pores in a normal condition, 
and to prevent blackheads and shine.” 


** What did he say about powder?" inquired Beryl. 
‘* He insisted on my giving it up.” 


A little toh!" of dismay went round the circle; 
‘*but he told me that I need not be afraid that my 
appearance would suffer. He gave me some stuff 
called cleminite. 1 dissolve it in water and bathe my 
face and neck with the clear rosy lotion. That takes 
off all the unbecoming ‘high lights’ and gives 4 
velvety finish to the skin, which prevents sunburn 
and wind-burn and freckles, ‘That's all, And I vote 
for bed and beauty sleep.” 


I have reported this conversation in detail, because 
I thought you might like the benefit of our unwonted 
candour, 
Hoping you can run down for a day or two, 
Yours ever, 
ESTELLE. 


: “NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH.” 

xx 
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OWLETT loved a dog and hated 

tvranny, so it was only natural 

that he should litt the big, brutal- 
faced man a clean shoulder-hit beneath 
the jaw 


“You murderous brute,” he said, with 
out particular heat. ‘‘ You're a Prussian, 
you are!” 

The big man who had been kicking in 
the ribs of the ve'ping puppy got to his 
leet and scowled, then he doubled and 
rushed, whipping out a knife at the same 
time. But Howlett had not served a 
chequered apprenticeship the lesser- 
known Central American ports tor nothing. 
His upflung knee received the impact of 
the bully’s chin as his right-hand closed on 
his armed w rist across his body A second 
later he had established that excruciating 
double lock which can only be shaken off 
at the expense of a broken limb. The knite 
tinkled to the uneven pavement, where 
young Meredith, until 
aWestricken 
it 


now a somewhat 


spectator, took possession ol 


Get out said Howlett, and, swinging 


9 Man about, he placed a careful kick. 
he ill-treated puppy shrieked heart-rend 
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Matterhorn 


By 


FRANK Hl: SHAW 


ingly, and the clatter of retreating 
footsteps grew fainter. Apart {from 
these sounds the street was quite still. 
“He'll be back—with a crowd,” said 
Meredith, who was young and romantic. 
I vote we cut it.” In the earlier days 
of the war the big l'rench base was not so 
thoroughly purged of its undesirable element 
as was later the case, and Howlett knew 
that the caution had reason behind it. 
Notwithstanding this, he dropped on_ his 
knees in the mud, regardless of the fact that 
he was wearing the ‘' Number Ones” of a 
lieutenant in the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
made expert examination of the victim. 
“I've always wanted a dog of my own,” 
he said thoughtfully, ‘“ but they didn’t 
encourage you keeping ‘em in the Bough 
Line. Wonder if I should—by Jove! 
yes, [ will. There's no one to object.” 
He remembered with a fresh glow of delight 
that he was his own commanding officer, 
albeit his command was a small one, 
Hitherto his had been a subordinate role ; 
chief mate of a Bough liner was the highest 
he had yet risen to. And in the peace- 
time merchant service none below the rank 
of master carried such pets as dogs to sea, 
Phat was ditterent now. The Reserve 
mmission, that had been eyed askance 
by shipmates in peace, had plucked him 
automatically from the tramp and landed 
him as watchkeeper in a Dreadnought, and 
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livin that eminence to the greater eminence 
of the bridge of ZG 267 was but a short 
step. And ZG 2607 had borne a not in- 
conspicuous part in convoying to the 
stricken land of France those supporting 
troops—Territorials and New Army men 
—who had held the menaced line what time 
the greater armies of Britain were in the 
making. It had been strenuous work ; 
weather was permitted to make no differ- 
ence; indeed, the worse the weather the 
better the chance of avoiding the attentions 
of lurking submarines. This was Howlett’s 
first night ashore for a month, and he was 
enjoying it immensely. 

“Come on, let’s hook it—sir,” 
Meredith. 

Howlett rose, with the muddied, bleeding 
mass of hair and moans in his arm. 

“I’m bagging this lot,” he said. We'll 
make him the ship’s mascot.’’ The light 
of an indifferent lamp shone down on the 
rescued waif, and Meredith, who owned a 
father who bred setters and suchlike canine 
kings, exclaimed in disdain : 

“ Best thing to do would be to wring its 
neck,” he said, with the finality of youth. 
He was an R.N. snotty, and had only leit 
Dartmouth a year before. “ Why, it’s 
it’s no breed at all. It's a dirty mongrel.” 
Half-unconsciously he assumed the naval 
manner: “‘ Submit the salvage be carried 
into this neighbouring chemist’s shop, and 
there decently poisoned, observing that—-——” 

“You're blethering ass, Muddy !”’ 
added Howlett, using his handkerchiet, 
which was one of a dozen presented to him 
by a worshipping flapper sister, to remove 
the grimmer traces of war from his find. 
“Here I've risked my valuable life for this 
prize, and what the Navy gets its fingers 
on it sticks to. I'm going aboard.” 

He walked down the street, in the direc- 
tion taken by the torturer, because it was 
the shortest way to ZG 267, and it was 
characteristic of Howlett to go the shortest 
way if he wanted to. The thought that 
the bully might by this time have gathered 
together a few choice comrades in crime 
with a view to an organised attack did not 


said 


weigh with him in the least. He deftly 
tickled the puppy's ears as he walked 


serenely along, and the yelps died down to 


plaintive Once a wet warm 
tongue crept piteously forth and licked the 


caressing hand, but it was done awkwardly. 


whimpers 


” 


devil ! 


“Oh, you poor said Howlett 
with a sudden lump in his throat. ‘* You've 
never been petted much in your you 
life.”’ 

They swung into a wider, better lighted 
boulevard, where many people moved. 
The fighting services were well represented, 
and there were women in plenty of a fashion- 
Meredith looked at the burden 
borne by his skipper and wilted. 

“Tl clear out, sir, if you don’t mind,” 
he said. He had observed the critical 
Stares of one two-and-a-hallf-striper R.N, 
and one sub-lieutenant of the same service, 
“ There’s a man of my term- He was 
gone on the word, but Howlett was serenely 
indifferent. He was not familiar with the 
shady side of Bond Street, being a merchant 
sailor, but he would have carried his burden 
down that thoroughfare without regard to 
the stares of all the world. 
and very thorough, and he did not know 
that these very qualities had earned for 
him a useful name in certain quarters. 

In his own tiny cabin in ZG 267 he laid 
the puppy down on his settee and surveyed 
it compassionately. 


o 
Ig 


able air. 


He was simple 


“You're a pretty average horror,” he 
remarked. If instead of 
velping shouldn't be surprised. But 
you're mine —first I've had for the 
Lord knows how Let’s look you 
over.’ 

He made a very careful examination, and 
though he was pretty tough he shivered 
a bit when some of the puppy's imjunes 
laid bare. ZG 267 did not carry a 
surgeon ; those craft that 
“tender to” some bigger vessel, and 
if half her crew happened to be wounded in 
action they would be required to wait until 
she limped back to her parent ship for first 
aid. But she did carry a 
ot sorts, and this Howlett 
from the sick-berth steward. 
tended dining 
which specialised in certain dishes that he 
loved, by way of relief from the simple, 
ill-cooked fare common to ZG 267, but he 
relinquished the project a sigh, 
and busied himself with scissors and sponge 
Then the clean smell of 
filled the little, 
Onee used a 


you mewed 
dog 


long. 


were 
she was one otf 


are 


medicine chest 
commandeered 

He had in- 
cate 


ashore at a famous 


without 


and wads of lint 


antiseptic dressings well- 


packed) cabin. twice he 
surgical needle to draw together the gaping 


lips of the larger wounds, The puppy had 
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stopped whining now; it contented itself 
with looking slavishly into Howlett’s face 
through sad brown eyes, and more than 
once or twice the pink tip of its tongue 
caressed the ministering fingers. 

“Some milk and chopped meat, my lad, 
and you won’t know yourself. Gad! I 
wish I'd killed that brute! Couldn't he 
have enlisted or whatever they do in this 


country, and gone to slaughter Huns? He 
seems to have served the right sort otf 
apprenticeship.” — I id Howlett but know 


it, his adversary of an hour or so betore had 
blundered into a special military picket, 
which had not been satisfied with his ex- 
planations, and he was already in durance 
as a preliminary to being placed against 
a high wall Thus the 


woebegone puppy was speedily avenged, 


French and shot. 
and completely. 

But these matters did not enter Howlett’s 
ken :’ anyhow, he was too busy to think 
of anything but the waif. Any man who 
life, be it human or 
must thereafter know a interest in his 
Howlett loved 
dogs beyend reason 
future, 
night 
planted down in some delightful country 
spot, the 
enveloped — by 


has saved a canine, 
new 
had 
In his dreams of the 
many tropical 
himselt 


salvage, and always 


during 
watches, he 


“dreamed 


usually saw 


very miles from nearest 


and 


many 


sea, surrounded and 
dogs of all sorts and kinds and. sizes 
that 


coming true,’’ he soliloquised, mixing tinned 


“ Looks as if one part olf dream’s 


milk with water and filling a saucer. “ Be 
cause, my little ray of sunshine, ds say 
that every breed of dog known to the 
Kennel Club is mixed up m you You're 


a sort of Crystal 


Palace show all to your 
self, 


You ave a gaudy treak ! 

He laid the saucer conveniently, and the 
puppy sniffed it Then it 
wallowed in’ the slobbering 
shamefully. Presently it settled down to 
serious work with a wolfish greediness that 
Was very significant 


suspiciously 
refreshment, 


“Starved, too! You poor devil! Why, 
I believe you're trying to show a bit of 


gratitude.” Sure enough the untrimmed 
tail was thumping feebly on the settee 
cushion From time to time the sad eyes 
were lifted, was a little whine of 
appreciation, but after the smallest delay 
for making acknowledgment the meal was 
resumed with 


there 


ehoulish 


ferocity. 


JIGSAW OF “MATTERHORN” 


And Howlett, a sentimentalist, felt some- 
thing that must been 
stir his heart as he watched. 


real affection 
For the rest 
of the evening he busied himself with the 
wail, and went dinnerless in his enthusiasm. 
His last operation before donning pyjamas 
for the blessed relief of an all-night in was 
to christen the foundling. He called it 


have 


Jigsaw.” 

And in spite of the openly-voiced derision 
of that section of the Royal Navy with 
which his onerous duties brought him 
contact, Howlett kept Jigsaw, 
defending him stoutly against all aspersions. 
In due time the puppy grew to a dog, and 
a strange one at that. He answered to no 
known breed, but he betrayed an elfish, 
almost diabolical intelligence, and never 
left Howlett’s side so long as that worthy 
remained aboard. In his absences he slept 

with eye open—in his service easy 
chair. One night, after the crew had been 
ashore on leave, Howlett returned to find 
a fair-haired man of a ruddy countenance 
pinned by the throat against his cabin bulk- 
head. The confidential book safe showed 
signs of having been tampered with, and 
Jigsaw had a stab in his side which took 
long to heal. 

“It that joker’d got hold of the New 
Code, there’d have been hell to pay all 
right,” Howlett, as the lacerated 
prisoner was marchedaway. Jigsaw wagged 
his tail feebly, before he lay on his side as 


in regular 


one 


said 


near to fainting as a dog can go. 
Officially, and according to the Navy List, 
Which cannot lie, the ship was the JA/atter 
horn, 789 tons, with a speed of thirty-two 
knots, and two twelve-pounder guns ; 
of the ‘ Mountain ’ 
lass. Unofficially, and according to How- 
lett, who commanded her, she was known 
by a variety of names, and Silat was the 
them. . When did twenty 
rivets herself as 


one 


more or less famous 


kindest of she 


knots she shook out of 
confetti is strewn at a wedding, and she 
was always in dockyard hands tor engine- 
room defects. Her twelve-pounders were of 
an obsolescent type, and were ill-gifted to 
the four-point-one rifles as 
carried by the more modern type of sub- 
marine 


cope with 

Her torpedo tubes were eighteen- 
inch affairs, but she was a destroyer, as 
distinct from the hundred and one curious, 
mysterious and varied craft brought about 
by the war—a whole destroyer ; and Howlett, 
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in command, was the proudest man in the 
Reserve. Destroyers seldom come the way 
of the men with waved stripes on their 
cutts; they are normally a close preserve 
for the pukka service, and very often How- 
lett wondered how he had acquired his 
command. Still, having got her, he made 
the best he could of her, and escorted troop- 
ships to France faithfully and well. But 
because Matterhorn was only at sea for 
thirty days out of every month, and twenty- 
four hours out of every day, save tor coaling 
intervals, she was supposed to be able to 
do her work with two watchkeepers, thus 
leaving bigger ships, which swung monoton- 
ously to their anchors from one year’s end 
to another, their full complement of officers. 
In consequence, and because no man, how- 
ever young and ardent, can exist indefinitely 
without a certain amount of sleep, Howlett 
kept a watch himself. Jigsaw helped him 
ina heartfelt manner. When the signalman 
entered Howlett’s cabin with the informa- 
tion that it was close on eight bells, the 
dog wagged a welcoming tail, planted his 
clumsy forefeet on his master’s chest, and 
licked his face with a thoroughness that 
brought Howlett to full wakefulness—and 
he was a heavy sleeper. Having arrived on 
Monkey Island, Jigsaw promptly drew the 
attention of the messenger to the fact that 
cocoa was in order, and after doing so, he 
solemnly paced at Howlett’s heels for the 
jour steps possible——destroyer’s bridges have 
room. When Howlett turned 
Jigsaw turned, when Howlett stopped Jig 
saw wagged his stump of a tail, and then 
laid his head confidingly on his feet. 


no spare 


He was doing this one darkish morning 
half an hour before the dawn, and Howlett, 
who had slept badly, was yawning, and 
cursing the monotony of life. It was really 
very dark, for the moon had set an hour 
before, and there was nothing to be seen 
beyond the dim 
trooper’s wake. 


sheen of the escorted 
I don’t believe there’s such a thing as 
a submarine in the world,’”’ said Howlett. 
yawning again 


side to side 


He walked listlessly from 
They're a myth 
Jiggers made no reply save 


what is 
it, Jiggers ?”’ 
to emit a slow and peculiarly unmusical 
whine. He opening 
which permitted approach to the bridge 
between the  splinter-mattresses, 


was standing in the 


and he 
was as rigid as a bar of steel trom the tip 


of his nose to the end of his ridiculous tail, 
Howlett kicked him playfully in the ribs: 
the doe rolled over, got up and resumed his 
pomt 

“ Pretending you're a bally pointer, are 


you said Howlett, reaching for the 
binoculars which hung about his neck. 
“ Reckon you can see - By the living 


Jiminy ! 

He would assuredly have failed to see 
that slender upright, had he not, with the 
glasses, followed Jigsaw's determined point, 
But the binoculars revealed it, a 
thin line of black against lesser blackness, 


focused 


and, at a second glance, attended by a wisp 
ot feathering spray. 

Port—hard!’’ said Howlett, feeling 
a trembling thrill seize him. “‘ Full speed! 
Stations—stand by depth-charge droppers !” 
He issued the string of orders quite smoothly, 
even though his voice was not quite steady, 
Often and very often had he rehearsed such 
a possibility as this. His plan of action was 
made up beforehand, and as the destroyer 
gathered herself together with a rattle and 
an astonishing clatter, with a vibration that 
shook Howlett’s teeth in their sockets, his 
brain was already forming the next word 
of command, and by the time the chief 
below had thrown the link adrift that per- 
mitted a wide open throttle, that command 
Was given 

“Submarine ahead 
Sight for the 


point-blank range. 
he said. The 
working up to her fullest 
speed, but long before she had attained it 
had disappeared, and_ the 
wake of a hurrying torpedo showed faintly 
But the 
Matterhorn’s propellers had disturbed the 
submarine’s aim, and the torpedo missed 
the troopship’s stern by a fathom. Norm- 
ally it should have got her in the engine- 
room or amongst the boilers 

Jigsaw still stood gravely at point, but 


splash 


was 
the periscope 
race of 


in the gloom. increased 


now his nose had altered its direction. 


I believe the beggar can smell ’em!” 
said Howlett; ‘Starboard ten. Now— 
let go starboard depth charge.” Twenty 
seconds later he said : Let go port!” 


There was a muffled roar {rom astern, the 
destroyer leaped as though savagely kicked, 
and as she settled back in the water there 
came 


another kicking concussion as_ the 


second depth charge exploded with beautiful 


pore 


f 
| 


“*Out you come, my lad!’ quoth Howlett; th 
i i 4 ‘ 
without taking further thought, he went overbvar ) 
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Hard a-starboard ; guns’ 
crews Matterhorn her 
heel like a cockchafer on a pin, and as she 


stand by, 


spun round on 


turned amongst the ghastly white of 
upflung foam showed something whale- 
backed and black. 

“Seven right—shoot!"’ said Howlett, 


and a twelve-pounder snapped with car- 
splitting venom. 


“Up one hundred—right one, shoot! 
Down fifty—rapid independent !”’ The 
twelve-pounder was now barking almost 


a vivid flash showed 
the dark, whale-like 


like a machine-gun ; 
from the centre ol 
object. 

“ Cease firing—hold on 

It had all happened with extraordinary 
rapidity. Engagements with enemy sub- 
marines do not permit of long cogitations 
and discussions, neither do they allow the 
usual leisurely preliminaries of the drill 
book. Sixty seconds after the first depth 
charge exploded the first twelve-pounder 
spoke, one hundred seconds later Matter- 
horn's evil bow surged into a staggered, 
blinded something that gave oilily at first, 
opposed a growing resistance, and finally 
succumbed with a screeching of harassed 
steel. 

Matterhorn disentangled herself 
something that swirled eddied 
then disappeared amid gurglings that were 
not pleasant to listen to. 

“ Stop!’ said Howlett, and as the pro- 
pellers ceased to revolve: ‘ Away, sea- 
boat's Bring back a little one, or 
The boat brought back 
the submarine’s commander and navigator, 
who had leaped trom the conning-tower as 
their craft came to the surface in obedience 
to the depth charges’ stern bidding. 

“Apart altogether trom the thousand 
pounds bonus,” said Howlett, “ there’s the 
satisfaction of doing a job cleanly and well, 
Jigsaw, that’s your submarine, and you 
shall have a new collar on the strength ot 
it.” And the collar was a handsome one to 
behold, though Jigsaw was secretly ashamed 


from 


and and 


crew. 
else a cap-ribbon.”’ 


ot its glory, which showed up too many ot 
its wearer's detects. 

“What about your mongrel now 
asked Howlett, ot that sub who had been in 
his company on the night of Jigsaw's rescue 

Jigsaw gave himself no airs, despite the 
petting he received Hlowlett was assiduous 
in his expressions of gratitude, for his share 


of the thousand pound bounty had enabled 
him to dream concerned 
with a little house in a Liverpool suburb 
and a girl who was doing war work. That 
part of the business was now quite all right, 
and he swore that when his next leave came 
round he’d marry the girl whether 
wanted to or not. Meantime, he made 
rather a fuss of Jigsaw, and severely bored 


roseate dreams 


she 


many of his acquaintances by reciting to 
them stories of the animal’s sagacities. 

A practice proj’ dropped on Jigsaw's 
off fore during gun-drill in port rendered 
him more or less hors de combat for a week, 
and he was reluctantly compelled to abstain 
from visiting Monkey Island. Howlett 
tended him as he had been a woman. 

“ Hurry up and get better, old chap,” 
he said repeatedly. It's 
there without you. And who's to sniff out 
Fritz, I'd like to know 
dog wagged his silly tail so that it thumped 
noisily on the settee cushion. He did this 
one morning at four o'clock, just as Howlett 
was about to take over. Then he made to 
jump to the deck, but he was gently re- 
strained and tucked his blanket. 

“You he still and be a good dog,” said 
Hlowlett : and obediently, though with a 
bit of a whine, Jigsaw cuddled down, after 
twisting round once or twice. 


lonesome up 


answer, the 


up in 


Ten minutes afterwards a German torpedo 


struck Matterhorn under her bridge, and 
Howlett flew in a curve through space, 
prior to sousing head foremost into the 


chilly waters of the Channel. As soon as 
the first shock was over he remembered his 
principles, which were that the command- 
ing officer was in honour bound to remain 
aboard to the last minute, and so 
the 
swam swiftly to where poor doomed Matter 
horn gurgled and choked in the darkness 
the mingled her that 
guided him, for he could see nothing. 

He clambered aboard 
and summoned his Number One by name. 

“All Sir Garnet, sir 
steady 
away.”’ 


he was 


a mighty swimmer before 


It was noise trom 


reached her and 
The men are quite 
we've just time to get the boats 
Howlett’s teeth were chattering 
savagely, but he contrived to give certain 
orders, and the complement of the destroye! 


took to the water -such of them as could 
find no room in the boats There was ne 
question about fate; het 
forward deck was already under wate! 
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JIGSAW OF “MATTERHORN” 


Number One 
politely, making sure that his flask was in 


“Coming, sir asked 
the por ket ol his grieve 

Howlett was still shaken, but his memory 
was recovering from the shock. 

“Where's the dog he asked. Where's 
Jigsaw ?” 

The destrover gave a sick lurch, and the 
sub slid) gracetully overboard before he 
was able to reply Howlett pondered over 
the matter, up to his knees in water. 

Better make sure,’’ he said, pro- 
ceeded to where his cabin had been. He 
was conscious of much wreckage and of a 
Matterhorn 
was now writhing in her death agony. But 
Howlett had always loved a dog, and he 
thought in a swift moment ot what Jigsaw 


foul smell of burnt explosives 


had made possible. 


'" he shouted, but there was 


Jiggers 
no reply save the sickening lap of devouring 
water. He shouted the name again, and 
He thought he 


heard a sobbing whine, but then again, it 


strained his ears to listen. 


might only have been the squealing of tor 
tured metal No- it was a whine. He 
plunged through a wrecked doorway and 


called again. Then he scouted about with 
groping hands, water rising to his waist, 
One hand touched something warm and wet, 
and jigsaw’s tongue caressed it. The dog 
Was pinned on the settee by a weighty 
box of books that had fallen on his hind 
quarters. 

“ Out you come, my lad!” quoth How- 
lett, and got him clear. Then, without 
taking further thought, he went overboard, 
and Matterhorn sank with many complain- 
ings, 

“We might have to swim for hours, 
Jiggers,”’ said Howlett. ‘‘ No need to get 
flurried.”” And he allowed the dog the 
support of his shoulder. 

A patrolling trawler picked them up two 
hours later—they were not very far from 
the English coast at this time. Howlett 
walked ashore at eight o’clock with Jigsaw 
bearing him close, if limping, company. 

A week later Howlett was summoned for 
bringing a dog into the country contrary 
to regulations, and a grateful England fined 
him twenty pounds, and put Jigsaw into 
quarantine for six months! A strange 


country ! 


THE UPWARD ROAD 


ATHER of Love, a thousand years 
To Thee but one brief day agpears, 


And we believe that 


Thou hast not 


Thy blood-redeeméd world forgot. 
But that, pierced, crucified, it may 
Still find its resurrection day. 


For He, the Pattern of the good, 

Was nailed upon a cross of wood, 

And when they deemed Him dead indeed, 
From death a dying world He freed, 
That all who take that self-same way 
May share His resurrection day. 


Father of Love, Thy upward plan 
For Thine own Son, and every man, 
Is victory through shame and wee, 
New birth by pain and mortal throe, 
Attainment of the heavenly goal 

By long Gethsemanes of soul. 


So do we trust that out of strife 
Shall come a higher form of life, 
That still from bitter comes the sweet, 
As peace from piercéd hands and feet, 


So to make manifest 
That power on earth 


and prove 
belongs to Love. 


A. B. Cooper. 
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THE WOMEN’S PLACE 


What about the Woman Worker in Reconstructed Industry ? 


By MAJOR WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 


What abcut the women who took men’s jobs during the War? The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board writes with authority on this important 
and complex question. 


T is evident that the women of the 
future will require a fuller share in 
the life of the nation as well as in 


creased opportunities of self-development 
and personal advancement. 

The experience of war has revealed a 
great fund of capacity and patriotism among 


women. The country’s need and the call 
for their service brought many of them 
for the first time into the ranks of the 
workers. In the majority of cases they 


gave their ability 
content to 


and their labour freely, 
know that they were sharing 
in the struggle for justice and liberty. 

In so doing they learnt to appreciate 
the power and the attraction of economic 
independence, and to see the vast field open 


to ability and knowledge. At the same 


time the nation discovered the industrial 
value of women's brains and women’s 
labour. With a rapidity which perhaps 


surprised them, women of all classes adapted 
themselves to tasks which had always been 
regarded as the sole province of men. In 
factories, on the land, in offices, in almost 
every department of national life, they have 
proved their capacity beyond all question, 


A Different Status 

It is this proved capacity which has 
made all the difference to women’s status 
and outlook, which the recent extension of 
the franchise will perpetuate and broaden. 
In England they polled a considerable num- 
ber of votes as candidates. In Germany 
several women have been actually elected. 
Whatever be the results which follow the 
establishment of a League of Nations, the 
position of woman, as an 
entity in the 
State, has undergone, these War 
years, a profound revolution, and hence 
forth she must be reckoned every 
department of life hitherto regarded as 
the special domain of men, from the making 


independent 


social the 


organisation of 
during 


with in 


of laws to the making of machines, 


But there is another si'e to the argu- 
ment. If women desire the continuance 
of their War-time activities, not less does 


the State require their services, as well as 
their influence and judgment as citizens. 

It is agreed that only 
creased production is adequate to the 
the present situation, and _ that 
all the old shibboleths of over production 
and a consequent falling off of the demand 
for labour should be relegated to the scrap 
heap of exploded fallacies 

For four the nation 
spending its capital at an unexampled 
rate, using capital to include equally the 
accumulated savings of past 
economic effort and the skill and labour 
of the workers devoted during war to the 
task of destruction. 


immensely in- 


needs of 


vears been 


years ol 


No Room for Drones 

In the hive of the nation’s future 
life there will be no room for drones. We 
have had many in the past. As re- 
men, the position has always been 
strangely different from that in our Colonies 
or in the United States. In these new 
worlds men became rich and acquired posi- 
tion largely by 


busy 


too 


eards 


their own efforts, and those 
who did not justify their existence by work 
of some definite kind were usually regarded 
with a species of contempt. 


siderable proportion of 


Ilere a con- 
those who, by the 
irony of hfe, had received the most expen- 
sive education, and were physically specially 
fitted never took a really active 
share in productive or constructive work. 
Beside the 


custom, 


to do 
these, army of 
lack of training, 
social prejudice, and similar causes, found 


was Vast 


women who by 


no full opportunity for the exercise ol 
their mental and bodily powers the 
service of the nation 

Maternity will remain the noblest and 
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ereatest opportunity for the full exercise 
of women’s functions, but it can no longer 
be regarded by so many as_ satisfying 
women’s aims and powers 

No longer must we have unemploved 
women eating their hearts out in an idle- 
ness Which many neither desire nor deserve. 

They have proved their capacity in the 
nation’s time of need, and there is infinite 
rom and urgent requirement for the 
continuance of their services. 


Women to be Self-Supporting 

The future must provide work and a 
proper status for women, so that they 
will more and more tend to share in 
the constructive life of the nation. The 
death of so many males on the field 
of battle has diminished the chances of 
marriage for a large number ; has deprived 
many of their husbands and bread-winners ; 
and in countless cases, because war work 
has opened to them a new conception and 
valuation of life, has made them feel that 
they can no longer acquiesce in the too 
prevalent pre-war notion that there was 
no place for them in the wider life of the 
State. 

The addition of these women to the 
army of workers has raised acutely the 
principle on which women’s pay should be 
determined. | can see no good reason 
why women should not get equal pay with 
men for equal work, where the results 
accomplished are the same.  employ- 
ments which are reserved for women only, 
the minimum should enable a single woman 
to live respectably, under proper condi 
tions, after making allowances for meeting 
every reasonable contingency 


The Pin-Money Girl’s Responsibility 

The pin-money girl who goes out to work 
lor pocket-money or to relieve the ennai ot 
home-life, and is able to live in comparative 
comfort and even in luxury at home, and 
spend her earnings upon her own needs 
and supertluities, using her wages mainly or 
wholly for this purpose, shoulders a heavy 
responsibility if she encourages the pay- 
ment of a wage on which a less well-cir- 
cumstanced girl finds it difficult to live 
decently, 

This responsibility applies also to con 
Sumers. Purcha ers of goods which have 


been made by female sweated labour, 


Major Waldort Photo: 
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leading to physical inefficiency, immorality 
and overwork, the natural and inevitable 
results of under-paid labour, must realise 
their responsibility and not condone, or 
remain indifferent to, such a system be- 
cause it is not constantly and incon- 


veniently thrust before them. am 
my sister's keeper’ is quite as incumbent 
upon women as am mvy_ brother's 


keeper upon men, and vith increased 
power in the State women will doubtless 
rise to the height of their communal re- 


sponsibility. 


Women and the Trade Unions 

It is an excellent sign of the times, of 
the increased industrial sympathy between 
the sexes, of their growing sense of equal 
responsibility for the good of the common- 
wealth, that many Trade Unions are pro- 
posing to admit women into their ranks. 
Che Industrial Councils, which are a main 
feature of the recommendations of the 
Whitley Committee, and one of whose 
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p irposes is industrial peace, will be greatly 
by the 
thereby get the 
view, sO important to 
the whole community, 
home or in the workshop. 


strengthened inclusion of 
and 
ot 


ot 


women, 
woman's 
the 
whether 


will point 
well-being 


in the 


The economic and the social aspect of em 
ployment is important in the case of men, 
but it is much more so in the case of the 
mothers of the race, for however wisely the 
great reconstruction ideas, brought to the 
fore by the War, be carried out, unless the 
nation’s children be healthy, robust, and 
well cared for, they will come to naught in 
the long run. 

Thus the effect of ditterent employments 
on the health and physique of women should 
constantly be borne in mind, This vital 
problem needs careful inquiry. Already 
investigation and experience are showing 
plainly that certain of work are 
injurious to the health of women, and to 
permit women to engage in such occupation 
is to endanger the highest interests of the 
State. The Health Munition Workers 
Committee and the Home Office Factory 
Inspectors have accumulated already much 
valuable information. ‘The proposed Minis- 
try of Health should further safeguard the 
interests of the present and future genera- 
tion. 


classes 


of 


Getting the Right Spirit 

Difficult things become easy when there 
is the right spirit abroad. What we want 
is a new social order based upon the feeling 
of common citizenship. All connected with 
industry need to feel that they are fellow- 
and the State, that 
the main thing is not to get as much money 
as possible, but to work for the State just 
the soldiers and the 
State. That is the ideal. This new spirit 
must proceed from a right conception of 


workers servants of 


as sailors fought for 


commerce and industry in its relation to 
human life and personality. 
doubt that the best of the 
and most enlightened employers are fully 


There is no 


labour leaders 


conscious of that necessity. short, 
commerce and industry need to be con 
sidered in relation to the national hfe as 
a whole, and to be viewed as a torm of 
essential national service 


industry was 
for 


that 


Man 


We must 


for 


never forget 


made man, and not industry, 


If this principle of national service be 
frankly accepted, acted upon, by 
Capital, Management, and Labour, not onl 
will the of industrial recon 
struction be more easily and amicably over 


and 


dithheulties 


come, but women will tind their proper 
place citizens. It is hypocrisy to 
talk of a League among Nations un- 


less the peoples of all classes are banded 


together in a common and earnest 
desire to forward every — sphere of 
human activity in their own nation to 
the utmost of their power and for the 
commonweal. 
Labour’s ‘‘Human” Demand 

The primary demand of labour to-day 
is not merely an economic, it is also a 
“human ’’ demand. The operatives de- 
mand the recognition by employers and 


they are intelligent human 
beings, men and women with the rights of 
citizenship in a democratic State, and not 
mere cogs in the industrial machine. 

So, just as the War has created a sense 
national unity never before realised, it 
has also developed the idea of citizenship 


managers that 


of 


and disinterested service which should have 
a profound influence on the social and the 
commercial life of the nation in the future 
There at this 
unite in the work of making this land and 
the world in general a better place to live 
This spirit by the 
vrowing recognition musery, 
and poverty 
unity of effort 

Can this War-time vision be materialised, 
translated made 
practical 
very largely upon the way men and. espe 


is moment a real desire to 


strenethened 
that 


Is 


in. 
human 


cliscord, are common. toes 


which alone can eliminate 


into normal outlook and 


a policy The answer de pends 


cially women are treated in the immediate 


future, whether their co-operation Is un 


grudgingly accepted, their desire to help 
encouraged, their patriotism utilised, their 
war-acquired skill and resource turned to 


full account without jealousy, restriction, 


or differentiation. If the women as well 
as men be granted the permanent occu- 
pation of that place they have won in 
the national life, then, great as our 


losses and sacrifices have been, they will 
sink into relative insignificance compared 
the must 


benefit: which 


incalculable 


with 


4! 


Your Uncle Charles hav come 
to vee you, my boy. 


HERE is an inherent topsy-turvyness 

in Magic, or else it manitests those 

elusive properties that are to be 
found in Fairy Gold. Either you get what 
vou ask for /iteral/y, so that when you 
have it you do not recognise it, or you close 
your fingers on the coveted prize, to find 
it dissolve into cust “Oh, for the power 
| mur- 
mured, or something like that, and the next 
moment [| was standing betore the well- 


to go back to one’s school days 


remembered door ot Melrose House; but 
I myself had not changed, except that 1 
had a hat on my head and an umbrella in 
my hand. This was not in the least what 
I had bareained for, and tor a moment I 
dreaded lest I had been cast lor the role of 
poor old Bultitude in Vice Versa.’ Be 
lore I had time to ghink out the perilous 
situation the door opened, and Mary stcod 
beiore me, rather smaller, rather more 
smartly trilled, than L could recall having 
seen her betore, but unmistakably Mary. 
Really, | had no choice , 

“Is the Doctor at home?” 1 heard 
myself asking. 

Then Mary conducted me, without demur, 
to the solemn apartment whither Thad 
hastened of old, on rare oceasions, in 
Visitors for 
When she had departed with 
My card | looked about me with an 


Obedience: to the Summons 


Sangster ! 


jol 


The 
GOLDEN 


b 
Philip Macer-Wright 


cmotion which [ strove to suppose was 
awe; gazed upon the presentation clock, 
the bust of Homer, and the large 
photograph of Trinity College Chapel. It 
Was not an interesting room. Much rather 
would IT have been in the Doctor’s study, 
shrine of vivid and painful experiences, 
Where | might have moralised, perchance, 
over the bundle of canes. But I had not 
long to wait. Part of my mind was still in 
perplexity as to how I should address the 
Doctor, when there was the swish of his 
silk gown at the door. 

“My dear sir,” said the august man, with 
his blandest and most expansive manner, 
‘vou have come, of course, to see Charles, 
your nephew, sir ?”’ 

That is the best of Magic. It helps vou 
round the most awkward corners, and if 
you are stumped tor the right thing to 
say you find yourself saying it, without 
conscious mental effort. Naturally 1 agreed 
that | had come to see my nephew. As a 
matter of fact I had come to see myself, 
but I could searcely expect the old man to 
assent toa statement so glaringly improbable. 

vood boy, sir,” said the Doctor, 
beaming upon me through his spectacles. 
‘Goes wrong sometimes, as all boys do, 
but not really wrong. There's no vice in 
the lad, happily. Ahem! Life and spirits 
—a very high-spirited boy A leetle more 
application,- and he should do very well 
in the world. 1 am quite sure of it.” (1 
thought of my paltry clerkship at the 
Board ot Trade.) ‘ Well, | must not keep 
Vou apart Naturally anxious, no doubt 

\hem!... You would lke to take 


the boy out for a short while ? 
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Yes, 1 would like to take him out, unless 

felt instinctivels 
me—unless it would intertere with his studies. 

‘Not at all, sir,’ said the Doctor, with 
obvious approval of my correct: attitude 
“ As it happens, my dear sir, this is a halt- 
holiday, and 

There was the sudden 
tumult. 

“And I am inclined to believe the classes 
are now over tor the day 

How many times had I dreamed of such 
an encounter with the Doctor ! 


this was expected of 


noe Of a herce 


How many 


times, aiter interviews with him, close, 
intimate, heart-to-heart interviews, had 1 
said to myself: ‘‘ You wait until I’m a 
man, old Tubby, and VTll show you!” 


What exactly I intended to show him I do 
not know, except that it was to be neither 


deference nor fear; certainly not polite 


Yet 


ner even bare civility. 


ness; no, 


here 


The tea reconciled Charle, 
te any fate 


I was, closeted with him on terms of com 


plete equality, by no means atraid of him, 


but neither indignant nor revengetul, only 
tremendously interested im the old humbue 
And here, | think, is Charles himselt,”’ 


he said 
may 


With any 


breath as a bo 


oloure 


ot about twe Ive, 


hair ancl blue eyes and 


a tlush on his round cks, Cane hyly nto 


the room. 


“No. old 


“Your uncle "—tne Doctor gave a 
hurried glance at my card—"' your uncle 
dear me!—your uncle Charles has come 


to see you, my boy.” 

The boy cast a puzzled look at me, as 
well he might, for he did not know me from 
Adam, though I knew him right enough, 
the little beggar! And then, advancing, 
took the hand I had stretched out to him. 
He must have reckoned upon going out; 
no doubt had made a bet on it with Briggs 
Minor; for I could see a cap stuffed up 
his waistcoat. I shook hands with the 
Doctor, who patted Charles on the head 
affably, and in a few moments Charles and 
I were walking together down the drive. 

“Who are vou, really he asked. 

“Your uncle Charles,”’ replied. 

But LT haven't got an Uncle Charles,” 
he protested, 

“Then your elder brother,” 
tered, 


I coun- 


Ile seemed to ponder this. 


‘You are rotting, you know; aren't 
vou?” he said, after a pause 

old chap; I know vow awfully well—or did 


1 know your father, too, exceedingly 


conceded. 


once 
well.’ 

“ Did 
quickly, 


you know my mother ? ”’ he asked 


remembered that feeling well—the 
feeling of having been lett behind some- 
how in the matter of a mother. <All the 


other 


chaps seemed to have 


mothers, 
and jolly usetul they were too 

man. Untortunately, I'm 
in the same boat with you there. | 
\ never knew your mother, but I have 
heard a lot about her.’ 

“Tell me,” he demanded. 

So | told him; but most of it he 
knew already and had treasured up for 
himselt. 

We walked on down the hill until the sea 
was visible before us, glittering beneath 
the sun. Generally speaking, I was strangelv 
lree from wonderment, and took all the 
results of this magical backward jump ol 
mine over the years very much as a matter 
of course Phe shape of people’s hats had 
there 
costumes 


changed, observed, and was a 
about the women’s 
shoulders, at the hips, and on the 
particularly on the head 


striking | 


wrote sep 
“at the 
heads 


which was 


took off my own hat am 


VCry 


os Rie — 
\ 
| 
a 
| 
por 
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regarded it with misgivings. It must have 
looked very odd, for, you see, it was twenty 
years older, or newer, according to the 
way vou look at it, than those the other 
men were wearing. IL tried to think what 
year I had returned to. The day was hot 
and sunny, and holiday-makers in absurd 
blazers, or carrying ridiculous parasols, 
thronged the promenade. July, | concluded, 
or August 

“We'll have a topping lunch at an hotel 
I said to Charles. 

I could hear him draw in his breath with 
delight. 


“ Now I know exactly what you like and 
what you dislike,” I went on. * You're a 
queer chap, and you don't like to ask for 
what you want. J know. And the result 
is you're always getting things you don’t 
want—that is, when you get anything. 
Now I happen to be well grounded in the 
knowledge of your requirements.” 

“Do vou believe in magic ?”’ T added. 
Charles, so far, had not had much to say. 

“You know, you must be rotting, really,”’ 
he murmured 

For the life of me T could not tell whether 
he liked me or not; whether, even, he 
approved of me. Every now and then he 
cast curious glances at me, but they might 
have been due, I reflected, to my hat. 1 
liked him well enough; didn’t exactly 
admire him, if you can understand me, but 
felt extraordinarily bound up with him. 
Above everything, | wanted to give him a 
really good ‘tim 

“Tm not rotting the least little bit,’ J 
assured him Let’s do it this way. You 
tell me what vou did this morning, and 
vesterday, and perhaps the day before that, 
and maybe I shall guess all the things you 
most desire.”’ 

My object, of course, was to try and dis- 
cover what / was doing when [I was Charles 
at this particular period of his, or my, life ; 
to try to recall the schemes L planned, the 
dreams | dreamed, the things 1 wanted but 
could not have. 1 resolved to complete 
Charles’s schemes and fulfil his dreams. For 
what othe: purpose had | leaped over a 
score of years A sudden inspiration sent 
me into a newsagent’s shop, where T bought 
a paper. Had | entertained any doubt 
about the magical properties of this my 
excursion they would have vanished as | 
opened that paper. QOueen Victoria, 


learned, still sat on the throne; Abel had 
made a century at the Oval; and—yes, it 
was \ugust—the skipper of a trawler had 
discovered a sea-serpent off Guernsey ! 

No, none of ’em sold yet, Master Sang- 
ster,”’ | heard the newsagent say. Looking 
at him again, I clearly recognised the snufiy 


lv my uncle 
mean mv beasties ) 


old man behind the counter, and in the 
same instant it came back to me how we 
ot Melrose House, in dire necessity, were 
wont to stick foreign postage stamps on 
sheets of cardboard and try to sell them 
at this shop. We priced some of them 
at a halfpenny and som» at a penny, and 
some (after optimistic consultation with 
Gibbons’s catalogue) at a= shilling. The 
cards were hung in the window, and occa- 
sionally, in the course of a month or so, 
we sold as much as threepence-halfpenny- 
worth. Charles and | bought rare issues.” 
\part from the newspaper I had bought 
nothing else so far, and it was disquieting to 
discover coins in my pocket of Edward's 
reign and of George's. These put dis- 
creetiy in another pocket to avoid further 
complheations 

We lunched (1 did Charles well), and we 
went on the pier. We put pennies into slot 
machines and won trophies, including cigar- 
ettes, which fell to our marksmanship with 
Qa miniature cannon, We went below to 
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hidden 


and got 


the seclusion of a 
with 


Charles wa 


caneway, 
fect wet. 
comfortable. 
think his mind instted upon playing with 
the that | some up-to-date 
Abanazar, come to lure him to destruction 
The tea reconciled Charles to any fate 
There There doughnuts. 
There were jam tarts 

After tea we bought- 


green 
stale seaweed, our 
not altogether 


notion Was 


were ices were 
things. I fulfilled 
Charles's dreams, golden dreams which once 
had been brought to naught for the want 
ot a few shillings, scattered in a shop or 
two. The sun was swiftly nearing the sea 
when, laden with parcels, we began to 
ascend the hill which led to Melrose House. 
Half-way up we met Charles 
lifted his cap. I did the same with my hat. 

Marjorie! Did L remember 
Yes. Looking down at Char'es, 1 saw that 
he was blushing. Marjorie, also, was pinker 
than she would have wished to be. Roguish 
eyes, hair in two neat plaits, feet in two 


Marjorie. 


Marjorie ? 


neat shoes; small, compact, sweet as a 
cherry—did IT remember Marjorie! 1 tell 
vou my heart began to beat somewhat 


faster than usual, and I found myself enter 
taining a feeling towards Charles which | 
can only describe as jealousy 

Marjorie was for passing on, and Charles 
seemed equally disinclined to loiter. 

“ Introduce me, Charles,” 1 said firmly 

“ Marjorie,”’ he said, blushing still deeper, 
“this is my uncle—TI mean my brother.”’ 

1 took Marjorie’s little hand within my 
own. Her eyes looked frankly into mine. 

Charles little 
Marjorie,” 


has a 
said. 
started 


pareel for you, 
Charles 
my face 
fancy, 
Visited 


blankly 
He had begun to associate me, I 
with a had 
the and made an 
In a hat of one of the masters 

“ Haven't you got it, Charles 7’ 


and gazed nto 
recently 
omelette 


conjurer who 


school 


| began 


to search my own pockets. ‘* Oh—here it 
is. | was to hand it over at the school, 
you remember.” 

And so T was, though Charles did not 
know it. The parcel contained a dainty 


little brooch No; 
Marjorie. Many times it had been on the 
tip of my tongue to ask Charles about her, 
to talk with him about her, but | had been 
1oo—- yes, 

to Charles 


had not forgotten 


too / V 


present from vou,” T whispered 


Marjorie, clasping the 
entrancinely at each of us. 
to say she smuled more 


than on me 1 felt 


parcel, smiled 
1 defy anyon 
weetly on Chark 
tears coming into my 
eyes, and was glad at last, and very sorry, 
to raise mv hat again and continue up the 
hill with Charles, 

“ Well,” Lsaid at the school gates, ‘ we've 
not had such a bad time, eh 

Topping he replied heartily. 

He put out his through the 

barricade of parcels. 


hand, 


“Tt was awfully jolly of you,” 
“Thank you ever so much.” 


he said 


Ile was always a polite little beggar. 

A sudden fear lest he 
should not find those parcels in the morning, 
but Lkept it to myself. | watched his small 
figure, almost staggering under the weight 
ot parcels, retreat through the shrubbery, 
and then, turning about, | strolled with a 
heavy heart along a path that I used to 
know so well, that led to small crumbling 
cliffs, clad with tamarisks, overlooking the 
sea. There sat 
mournfully, the 
horizon 

Youth! 
ory!” | 


came upon me 


watched, 
beneath the 


down and 


sun sink 
Thou softly shining mem- 
said to myself. Thou pathetic, 
sad-eyed ghost! Who draweth nearer with 
each accumulated year until thy 
head pillow, and we 
dream the When, at the 
last, Death head to 
mine, | believe thine eyes will meet 
shoulder 

The sun grew redder and still more red. 


nearer, 


seckest my very 


same dream ! 
shall bow his ancient 
verily 
me from over his 
I closed my eyes opened them again 
The fire was still burning brightly, and 
the timepiece on the wall struck ten o'clock. 
Through the door behind me came my wile 
Been dozing, Charles 
‘No, Madge,” L replied, 
dreaming.”’ 


but have been 


| have found it a good plan to be cryptic 
and ambiguous occasionally with my wife. 
I knew it would be foolish to tell her I had 
been indulging in Magi Sesides, if Charles 

the Charles I had taken out and whom | 
had done well—was to find his parcels in 
the morning, it was a wise precaution to 
ay nothing calculated to break the spell 

come from Charlevkins,” she added 
back he goes to that 


said Marjorie. 


down 


And so to-morrow 
horrid old 


-chool!” 


HOUSE:-HUNTING! 


Trials and Tribulations of the After-War Search for Dwelling Places 


By GRACE MARY GOLDEN 


OUSE-HUNTING, even in pre-War 
days, was never exactly an attractive 
pastime! Possibly a few eccentric 
souls may have professed to enjoy it more 
or less, but ordinary common or garden folk 
used to face the prospect, at best, with 
resignation, and heave a mighty sigh of 
relief when the whole wearisome business 
was over. First there were discussions 
about locality, healthiness, accessibility, 
and all the rest of it, (a) from a general 
point of view, and (4) taking into considera- 
tion the particular needs of that particular 
household. 


Soaring Hopes and Weary Search 

Those essentials settled, after much 
argument and very probably some loss 
of temper, there came next the visits to 
house agents, the soaring hopes with which 
one tramped miles to take one’s choice of 
some half-dozen ideal homes (it being a 
curious but well-established fact that there 
ls never any means of conveyance from the 
agent’s office to the houses he recommends !), 
and the hopeless weariness and depression 
which marked the homeward trail, after 
one had discovered that— 

Ideal Home No. 1 had no rooms larger 
than cupboards ; 

No. 2 smelt of drains : 

No. 3 was dripping with damp ; 

No. 4 was of prehistoric construction, and 
possessed a basement as big as a city ; while 

Nos. 5 and 6, though possible in them- 
selves, were impossibly situated, 5 being 
half a mile from the nearest building (on an 
wmmade road which was impassable from 
October to April), and © being neighboured 
by such forbidding slums that one would 
have hesitated ever to go out unarmed after 
dark ! 

Certainly you may argue that the chase 
afforded plenty of variety there is that! 

But in those days one did have the satis 
faction of knowing that patience would 
probably be rewarded in the end, and that 


when the agents were tired of having their 
little jokes with you one of them would 
relent, and, when you least expected it, 
put you on to something in which it was 
possible to live—though perhaps not the 
fairy palace his description led you to 
expect, 


A Heart-breaKing Business 

But nowadays everything is a hundred 
times worse. One goes through the same 
tiresome, tiring procedure, but without the 
hope of ultimate success, and it is a heart- 
breaking business, as anyone who has house- 
hunted lately can testify. And for some 
time after peace is declared this state of 
things will remain, for the shortage of 
houses is not a thing that can be remedied 
automatically by the ending of the status 
belli, At present the advice one would 
offer to anyone in possession of any sort of 
Stick to it!’? Until you have 
tried to find another you have no idea 
what it is like. Here in brief are my ex- 


‘ 


a house ts ‘ 


periences. 

First | went cheerfully to all the house 
agents L could find, and asked them what 
houses there were to let. They looked at 
me curiously (almost as though I had asked 
them for a box of matches), and replied, 
In effect? 

\ house! What is a house ?” 

They had already hundreds on_ their 
Waiting lists, they told me, wanting just 
what 1 wanted ! 

After L had drifted into their offices with 
the same old request some dozen or so 
times, they got tired of seeing me, and tried 
to fix me up with something with four walls 
and a roof to it. (If may mention that I 
had soan ceased to ask for a house, sub- 
stituting “ anything unfurnished”? instead.) 
Rooms over shops, rooms behind shops or 
over stables, disused shops themselves, were 
all mentioned at different times, but even 
of these makeshifts the best were always 
taken before L could get there, hastened I 
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THE QUIVER 


wiltly. 


wver copie are converting 
into dwelling-house dil sorts of buildings 
that were never intended for such, and, 
what is more, other people are living in 


them, despite incredible inconveniences. 
“You could use that room as a kitchen,” 
the agent would say cheerfully, and think 
it merely faddy if you pointed out that 
there was no kitchener and no gas laid on! 


The Time to Sell but not to Buy! 
ot 
brilliant inspiration, would offer to se// me 


Sometimes one them, struck with a 


a house, but on my emphatic assurance that 
L had not a few thousands to invest in house 
property he would promptly lose all interest 


in me. But hundreds of people, in despair 
of tinding a house to rent, have bought 


Instead simply in order to get a root over 
their heads, and owners ef property, who 
have been trying to sell for years in vain, 
now double or treble the price they used 
to ask, advertise for sale with possess1on 
lt 
em 
not 


-and take their pu k of customers. 
the “ with that it 
phatically now is the time but 
the time to buy uf 
is, of 
point ot view 


Is 

does 
to sell 
it 


house 


POrrses: lon 
Met] 
the 

ot 


Olu Can 


There course, agent’s 


\ friend 
been running her brother’ 


has 
the 
last four vears assures me that it is enough 
to drive quite crazy to 
of people trailing into the office one after 


mine who 


business for 
one have 


a string 


the other and demanding the impossible 


1 soon discovered, however, that at the 
presert time only a small proportion — of 
the property that is, or is likely to be, to 
let ever comes to the knowledge of the 
agent Mo-t of it Is, so to speak, let before 
itis cmpty Let there be but the faintest 
rumour thet th: tenant of a “ desirable ”’ 
house is thinking of moving, and, almost 
betore he has detinitely made up his own 
mind to such a proceeding, he ts approached 
by friends and relations and neighbours 
and acquaintance who either want jis 


house for themsclves or who know 


Lo does. 


A New Plan of Campaign 


Bearing these facts in mind, | altered my 
plan of campaign, and the following is the 
procedure L recommend to anyone bent on 
a simular errand. Furst scour the neieh 


bourhood, and decide which roads you could 


bear to live in, suppo- ing there were hou ¢ 


job 


to let in them. Then knock at a door here 
and there and ask, with many apologies, 
whether they know of a house to let in the 
road, as you have heard a rumour that one 
(you don’t know which) might be coming 
vacant shortly. By this method, if vou 
practise an ingratiating manner, you can 
often get to know quite a lot about the 
inhabitants of the various houses and the 
chances of their leaving them. Moreover, 
a little tact will frequently elicit the names 
and addresses of landlords, to whom in turn 
appeal can be made. Of course you will 
probably be sent on several wild-goose 
chases, but there is always the chance that 
you may be lucky cnough to catch the first 


hint of a treasure and to secure it. 


What Constitutes a ‘*Flat”’ 

L did eventually capture a tiny “ flat” 
for a time by this means, having first pur- 
sued many phantoms. <A flat 
by the way, may be anything from half 


nowadays, 


a large house to a single room with a gas- 
ring In one corner and a cold-water tap in 
the other. It is a nice elastic term, much 
beloved by agents it 
always sounds expensive and respectable 


because somehow 
This particular specimen consisted of two 
tiny rooms, a scullery and a_ passage—its 
one great pull over some of its fellows being 
the fact that did not have to do the 
Washing-up in the bedroom ! 


you 


The Art of Being Inconvenient 
my I 
the of 
that are hopelessly inconvenient, and that 


During search enormously 


struck 


Wad 


by number houses there are 
must cause a great deal of unnecessary dis- 


and their inhabitants 
Let us hope that when the new model homes 
oft 
time and money will ako be spent on im- 

the old | still 
by the number of there ar 
want pulling down for in 
the yecon-struc- 


be de 
lasting improvement can be 


comfort work for 


which we read so much are built, some 


proving ones was more 


struck houses 
that 
many 


tion 


altogether, 
ot 
or 


cases forerunne! 
no solid and 
effected. In 
some districts there are streets upon streets 
of these miles of them. 


everyone knows the type: they were built 


must struction, 


houses square 
at the time when every builder apparently 
thought the life to 


cram as many houses as possible on a giver 


noblest aim in was 


space, with possible in 


ald 


room, a 


HOUSE-HUNTING 


To accomplish this he made 
his houses very narrow and packed them 


each house. 


tightly together in terraces without any 
elbow room at all. Then he not only piled 
storey on storey above the ground, but he 
dug down into the earth and built rooms 
down there too. Being presumably a man, 
he had no thought or care for the unfortunate 
women who were doomed to do the work 
of these houses, and to toil up and down the 
endless flights of steep stairs that separated 
the bottom from the top. In the old days, 
when they were inhabited by the well-to-do, 
the poor servants must often have been 
worn out years before their time simply by 
the stair-work in these tall basement houses. 
Moreover, they had to spend the greater 
part of their time underground. 


The Basement Houses 

Nowadays people with money shy at 
basement houses. They know that in the 
present state of the servant question they 
will probably never get anyone to do the 
work, and looking over them one realises 
the sheer impossibility of 


‘running them 
without domestic help, and, what is more, 
without a great deal of it. One simply says, 
“No, thank you! 

Consequently the Owners of such houses 
have been forced, in order to get in any 
rents at all, to let them piecemeal to poores 
folk. Some of the best of them have been 
converted into proper flats, but many of 
them are quite unsuitable for this, having 
too lew rooms on one tloor, and in poore! 
neighbourhoods (Lam not now speaking ot 
absolute remember) families herd 
Inanyhow, and one shudders to think how 
Many persons some of these erstwhile 
WWistocratic roofs now cover And just 
chink for a moment what life is like for 
those whose sole home is a room or two 
A the basement of one of these houses, more 

pedally for the women and. the babies, 
Who of necessity stay indoors the greater 
part of their time. ‘They are worse off even 
than the old-time servants used to be, for 
they actually sle« p down there very often, 
Whereas the servants did have upstairs 


bedrooms Imagine the lack of air and 


light, the difficulties in. the way of main 

taning wholesome conditions at all, the 

struggle it must be to get through even the 

barely essential details of the house-work 
1225 


and then say whether you can honestly 
blame a woman who is beaten in the unequal 
fight, whose children are not always clean 
and tidy, and who becomes in time a bit 
of a slattern herself, with a weakness for 
taking a jug along to the public-house 
at the corner at midday. After all, the 
pilgrimage gives her a breath of fresh air. 


A Case for Destruction 

Probably some people will argue that 
when we get to work building plenty of 
cheap hygienic dwelling-houses the people 
will move into them and leave their ‘* black 
holes” empty. But this is by no means 
certain, The landlords of the old property 
will try to catch tenants by lowering rents, 
and people who have to consider not only 
every shilling but every penny will inevitably 
try to put up with what they can get for 
four shillings a week, although knowing 
that the six-shilling-a-week place is much 
more attractive. No, the only thing to do 
is to destroy these basement abominations 
altogether, for as long as they stand they 
will be death traps to catch the ignorant 
and helpless. 

The one great compensation I have dis- 
covered in the wearing job of house-hunting 
during a “shortage” is the amount of 
Interesting information one gleans about 
all sorts and conditions of one’s fellows. 
Little scraps of personal history meet on: 
at every turn if one shows even a spark of 
sympathetic interest, 


Coupons for Houses 

“Pm looking for a smaller house myself. 
What do L want with this great place now 
that three of the boys will never come 


back.” 


L came down here all of a sudden last 
year. L never used to care for anything, 
but where L was living at XN a bomb feli 
on the house next door and killed the whole 
family. ve never had a bit of nerve 
since. L shan’t go back—l hate the place 


” 


now. 


Chere’s my sister living in a nice flat, 
and with a house as well, that just stands 
empty except for a lot of old furniture that 
he won't part with! And other people 
can’t find places to live in at all, or have to 
pack in like sardines. Lhere ought to be 


yer 
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LEGALLY SPEAKING~— 


A Typical Story by a Great American Humorist 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


(Author of “ Pigs is Pigs,’ etc.) 


HEN the telephone rang, Hetty was 
in her room doing her hair, which 
was like irrepressible, playful gold 

—fairy gold—and would 
She gathered up her rings and opened the 
door. 


not be sedate. 


“For me, mother ?”’ she asked. can 


come down if it is.” 


“Why, yes,” her mother was saying. 
“Yes, indeed! Why, I’m sure she would. 
Yes, L can. One moment. Ill speak to 
her." 


it Arthur ?”’ Hetty asked. 

“It’s Mrs. Black,” said her 
“ They’re having a couple of ofticers—Army 
officers—to dinner to-night, and they'd 
like us to dine with them. 1 told her———’ 

“Oh, fudge!” said Hetty. “ It does 
seem as if—— Well, Ill go, of course. 
But, mother——’” 

Yes ?” 

“Vm coming home right after dinner ! 
1 will wof waste any more time than that ! 
Arthur said he would be out, and L will not 
sit and talk to a couple of raw, tongue-tied 
clodhoppers— 

“Ves, Mrs. Black,” said Hetty’s mother 
sweetly to the telephone receiver." Hetty 
will be quite delighted, she says. Only she 
must leave early. You won't mind that, 
will you ? 


mother, 


Young women have so many 
engagements these days.” 

* Now, mother! She'll make some horrid 
joke! said Hetty, and she was right. Mrs, 
Black never missed making a joke. 

“ What did she say ? ” asked Hetty as her 
mother hung up 

‘She said that when voung women dic 
not have many, they had them long,” said 
Mrs. Wilks. 

knew it!’ declared Hettv. “ knew 
Well, my engage 


she would drag that in 
ment is none of her atfan 

She withdrew into her room, which wa 
done in blue and cream and was altogether 
charming, and shut the door in a way that 


meant she was cross. The room was charm- 


ing because it was quite a proper. setting 
for Hetty’s beautitul blondness. She had 
chosen the blue-and-cream paper herself, and 
that set the tone, of course, but there were 
many things in the that added to 
the charm—pictures, toilet articles, knick- 
knacks. ‘There were many of 


room 


these, and 
Arthur had given her most of them. Asa 
matter of fact, her engagement had been so 
lengthy that Arthur would have had time to 
furnish a house, bit by bit, had he wished 
instead of one cosy room. They wert 
lovely, Arthur's presents, but checking off 
the length of the engagement by the gilts, 
it was evident that it had been quite an 
extended attair. Even reckoning Easter and 
New Year's as days when gifts might be 
given appropriately, in addition to Hetty’s 
birthday and Christmas, and dividing § the 
gilts by tour, the result was not such that 
Arthur might be 
called a short, sharp, snappy attair 

Ot the three short, sharp 
snappy only the first could be applied to 
Arthur, but he was a dear fellow tor all that. 
Someone has said 


Hicttv’s engagement to 


adjectives 


I have it on a calendar 
on my wall--that ‘it is not the spurt at the 
start, but the unresting, un- 
hasting advance that wins the day.” 
Wilhelm probably learned that when the 
French threw their reserves at him on the 


continued, 
I\aiser 


Marne and stopped that swoop on Paris, but 
After all, it 
depends a little on what game you are play- 


Napoleon did not think so. 


ing It you are a turtle and want to cross 
a field, you may well pin your faith to” It 
is not the spurt at the start that wins the 
unresting, unhasting 
travelling 


day, but the continued 


advanee.”” snail, mtent on 


from Philadelphia to brancisco, might 


well adopt the motto. On the other 


field and suddenly 


at you are oa 
towards vou 


discover a mad bull salumphing 


and snorting tire and brimstone, would 


advise the “spurt at the start * method 
and suegest that vou hasten somewhat ane 


unhastig 


leave the 
ar) 


continued, unresiing, 
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LEGALLY SPEAKING—— 


advance’? business until you get on the 
other side of the fence. 

If you are a military officer in New York 
and awaiting orders that may come any 
moment, and you fall stupendously in love 
with a girl who seems to you the only girl on 
earth or in heaven, you will be apt to think, 
as Lieutenant Bagley thought, that all 
stuff about ‘‘ continued, unresting, unhasting 
winning the day was written for 


advance 
unboiled snails and not for leutenants 
momentarily expecting to be ordered to 
France, Texas, Italy, or any spot on any 
map of the world. 

When the two lieutenants arose from the 
sofa in Mrs. Black’s parlour—there was also 
a Lieutenant Schwartz—it was with the 
usual formal introduction in mind. They 
were nice boys, both of them, and very 
handsome in their khaki-coloured uniforms, 
and they had been slouching on the sofa, 
making love to six year-old Dotty Black, but 
they straightened up and became ultra- 
military when the guests entered, because, 
ina way, they felt they were on show. They 
were the Army. lt being their third dinner 
with the Blacks, they were no longer the 
Army with them but two Western kids, and 
awfully nice boys. Guests were different. 
They owed it to the Blacks to represent the 
Army becomingly and impressively to the 
guests. So they stood very erect and bowed 
stifly. And then Lieutenant Bagley took 
the hand Hetty extended, and all his past 
became as a trifling nothing, and he thought 
just one thing. He wished he had bought 
aSam Browne belt that afternoon, because 
she was seeing him and he knew how becom- 
ing a Sam Browne belt is to a soldier man, 

have a sister Hetty,’’ he said im- 
mediately, ‘‘ and she’s the dearest, prettiest, 
sweetest little thing you ever saw. You 
remind me of her ever so much.”’ 

Hetty had to draw her hand away. 
Otherwise, she felt, she would never have 
entire possession of it again He might, 
unthinkingly, keep on holding it for ever. 

“ They are treating us fine here in New 
York,” Lieutenant Bagley went on, not 
giving Hetty a chance to say anything 
much. Nothing is too good for us. 
Dinners! Oh, my! And they always get 
the prettiest girls to come and talk with us. 
You know what | mean—the nicest girls. 
Take these Blacks, now 


He smiled at Mrs. Black and at Hotty's 


mother, but his eyes came quickly back to 
Hetty. 

“ Great collection of Indian baskets they 
have,” said Lieutenant PBagley enthusias- 
tically. come from the West—the 
Indian basket country ——-but L never saw 
anything like this collection. Now, there 
is one basket in there that is the finest thing 
of its kind I ever saw. It’s a—— Here! 
I'll show you the one I mean ! ” 

“In there’? was the other room, and he 
led the way into it. The walls were covered 
with Indian baskets, and there were cabinets 
full of them. Lieutenant Bagley knew a 
lot about them, and he talked about them 
as if he did not have a moment to waste. 
Ile seemed to want Hetty to know all about 
baskets. He took the baskets in his hands 
and showed them to Hetty. He showed 
her one and told her it came from up Seattle 
way, where he had come from, and that he 
had been a banker there—‘ in dad’s bank ”’ 
—and that he thought he was mighty lucky 
to have been assigned to aviation work and 
to have been ordered to New York to await 
further orders. Then he showed her another 
basket and told her it was a rare thing, and 
that he felt he was mighty lucky to have 
Lieutenant Schwartz as a comrade, because 
Schwartz was a mighty nice fellow—from 
Milwaukee, where he had been a lawyer just 
starting to law—-and that both of them were 
to be connected with the aviation-supply 
department when they reached France, 
which was what the insignia on their uni- 
forms meant. Then he showed her a de- 
cidedly unusual bride’s basket, with soft 
feathers woven in until the basket looked 
like the breast of a humming bird. 

* This is a bride’s basket,’’ he told Hetty, 
and although it is not bad waiting for 
orders at a place like the McAlpin Hotel, 
you can’t believe how pleasant it is to be 
invited to homes like this. Of course, 
dad’s house out West there is big—dad has 
lots of money 


but it is homelike, and we 
fellows do appreciate this. So would my 
mother if she were alive. There’s just dad 
and Het and I now, and the day IT was 
twenty-one dad handed me the money 
grandfather left for me. I’m never going 
to have to wonder where I'll get cigar money 
with that hundred thousand of grandfather’s 
drawing six per cent. right along. 


me!” 


excuse 


Phe ‘ Excuse me!” was because, in 
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taking basket from Hetty, he had 
touched hand with his. The next 
basket was even smaller and more closely 
and wonderfully woven. 

“* Now aid, letting Hetty 
put her hand on it, but not releasing his own 
hold, ‘‘ is smaller still. 
like my sister Hetty. 

Hetty learned a great deal about Indian 
baskets, as you can see; he spoke so in- 
telligently about them. He ended as Mrs. 
Black gave the call to dinner. 

“ Vou don’t you he asked, his 
hand clinging to the basket that Hetty still 


this one,”’ he 


I know you would 
She 


do, 


held, 
“Do what?” she asked, rather fright- 
ened. 
“Like me ? Youdolike me, don't you ? ” 
Yes — yes that ” Hetty said 


breathlessly. 

more-than-that yvou,”’ he said. 

As they went into the parlour and then 
into the dining room, Hetty felt kissed and 
hugged. That may be a crude way to put 
it, but it is the truth. This tall, fine Lieu- 
tenant Bagley seemed to have done what he 
pleased with her heart, and he had done it 
rapidly and kindly completely. Of 
course—but Hetty did not consider that 
at the moment—she had done quite as much 
with his heart, but he did not feel the same 
happy shame that Hetty felt. She was 
still entirely engaged to Arthur, and yet she 
felt hugged and kissed by Lieutenant Bagley. 
It was quite an impossible situation. She 
found an occasion to tell Lieutenant Bagley 
so after dinner. 
without much 


and 


He listened politely, but 
interest. By that time he 
was explaining that they could be married 
immediately, if she were willing. 

But I'm engaged, | tell you 
desperately. “ I’m going to be married to 
another man.” 


she said 


Now, Hetty, I've told you not 
interested in that at all.” 

‘But interested!" she tlared 
“And Arthur 


“ Now, please don't begin dragging him 
in again!” begged Lieutenant Bagley. 
“He's absolutely nothing in my young life. 
Just because you happened to meet some- 
body by the name of Arthur, when it was 
not my fault at all that you met him, you 
want to make my life miserable. That's not 
fair! It’s not fault. It’s Arthur's 


fault—it that's name would 


my 


his 


look 
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nice, wouldn't T, going around taking the 
blame for everything every Arthur in the 
United States ever did or I'd 
have my hands full. No I can't 
bother with any Arthut 

But Em engaged 
pl aded Hetty. 

“Pm not. I say that I would 
marry him if | but I’m not, and | 
certainly don’t mean to let a man I am not 
engaged to muddle up affairs. I'm 
going to marry you, and if he is so brutal 
and insistent that he wants to marry you in 
spite of that, he can do so! He can marry 
you after I’m shot and dead.” 

“Oh, please don't talk of that!’ begged 
Hetty. ‘ You must not get shot! 
bear to think of that !”’ 

When the time came for Hetty and her 
mother to go home, the aftair was just about 
in that shape. 


said ? 
, indeed ! 
marry him,” 
don't 
was, 


my 


I cant 


Lieutenant Bagley was firm 
in the opinion that he would marry Hetty 
quite soon ; Hetty was firm in the opinion 
that she could not marry Lieutenant Bagley 
because she was thoroughly engaged to 
Arthur. She talked it over with her mother. 

‘My dear! You don’t mean to say you 
are in love with him 
with him ?’ 

Now, mother ! 


after just one evening 


I was in love with hita 
long before that— either just before or just 
atter he said the first 
into the room. I'll never know which. It 
isn't that, mother. It’s Arthur.” 


word when we went 


I was speaking to Mrs. Black about 
Lieutenant Bagley,’ said Hetty’s mother. 
“It seems he is of very good people. Mr. 
Black knew them in Seattle. Everything is 
all right as far as that is concerned. What 


Was it you said, dear 7" 


“T said) Arthur—Arthur——Arthur—ar- 
‘Oh, 


mother. 


! Arthur'!’’ said Hetty’s 

“ Personally, | like the lieutenant 

very much 
Arthur ? 


Arthur, mother 


ves 


He's quite a gentleman.” 
said Hetty. ‘What about 

Hetty’s mother sighed. 

“If he ever expected to, T should havi 
thought he would have already,’’ she said 
| mean before this,’ But 
he will 


she explained. 


never, never agree. He is so per 
sistent 
And honest And logical. fait: 
minded.” 
And he does love you, Hetty,” hei 


jlo 


I ve brought the ring, Hetty,’ 
het he said ’—y. 413. 
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mother said, 
poor fellow.’ 


“Vie has been very faithful, 


“ He’s nice, of course,” said Hetty. 
“And that’s what makes it all so awtul, 
mother. I have to be fair to him. He js 


engaged to me and | am engaged to him. 
He has—well, tights. I it he 
insists——"’ 

He will insist,’ said Hetty’s mother, and 
she was right. 

Arthur was greatly agitated when Hetty 
told him. He walked up and down, putting 
his hands in his pockets, putting them on his 


suppose, 


temples, putting them behind him = and 
clasping them there. Hetty sat meekly 
awaiting her sentence. 

“You don't love me?” he demanded 
suddenly, facing her. 

“I—oh, yes—I do, Arthur! It’s not 
that. Only 

“You think you love him more?” he 
demanded, 

Yes —I think so," she whispered. 


He walked up and down again. 

“You and | engaged,"’ he 
stopping before her again. 

Hetty said nothing. 

“ Hetty,” he said, ‘‘ I think 1 know what 
is best for you. 

his uniform 


are said, 


This is some sudden fancy 
on, Everyone is 

Not that I blame 
It’s only that I know what 
I shall insist on your carry- 


and so 
soldier crazy, of course. 
you, dear girl. 
is best for you. 


ing Out your engagement with me.” 


“ Of course, if you insist-——”’ 
“We've been 
fitteen. 


engaged since you were 
I don't say anything of the en- 
gagements we made betore that 
were mere children 
formally engaged you 
You will admit that, Hetty. 
your word then.” 

Chen I shall stand on my rights and on 

~ 


when we 


but we have been 


since fifteen, 


You gave me 


were 


nothing else,”” he said. you choose to 
break the engagement 
No, Arthur!” 


Because,” he explained, “ look 


the 
levally 


upon 
our engagement as 
look 


same as Marrace 


upon as binding ome, 


interrupted by the 
the doorbell 
Phat’s Dick!” 


he was coming this evening, 


were of 
Tletty Tle ail 
Arthur 
Arthur asked, 


said 


bor his answer 


“No, not for an answer,” Hetty replied, 
“ Tle doesn’t seem to want an answer. He 
seems to think I don’t need to answer, He 
thinks it is all settled.” 

“ What's he coming for, then 

Why,” Hetty, he mav be 
bringing the ring, or he may have brought a 
minister licence. He is that way. 
He's impetuous. L think Will you 
Wait and meet him ?”’ 


* Dec idedly, yes!” 


” 


hesitated 


and a 


Arthur. “| 
may as well have this over now.” 

Arthur led the way into the parlour. He 
Was entirely composed and certain of him- 


said 


self, as a well-set-up young man should be 
when he has a duty to perform and the 
duty is not altogether unpleasant. He 
found Lieutenant Bagley talking with 
Hetty’s mother, but they were not alon 
Licutenant Schwartz sat in a chair by the 
window, in the shadow of the curtain. He 
arose when Arthur entered, but Arthur did 
not seem to observe him; Arthur had con- 
siderable on his mind, and was concentrating 
attention on 
Lieutenant 


his Lieutenant 


Bagley, so 


Schwartz stood where he was 
One thing a lieutenant learns is to stand 
without leaning against things 

Both lieutenants had 
Browne belts, or what takes their place in 


America, and * sticks, and Hetty 


acquired Sam 
swagever 
felt they added to the appearance of Liew- 
tenant Bagley. She did not give a thought 
A girl with two 
lovers in the room and a problem such as 


to Lieutenant Schwartz 
Hetty had on her hands may be excused for 
overlooking one or more lieutenants in whom 
she is not deeply interested. 


“ Dick,” said Hetty, as the two men 
bowed, this is Arthur 

“Well! said Lieutenant Bagley cheer- 
fully. I’m glad to meet you. Hetty has 


told me so much about you that I feel ast 

we were old triends.”’ 

said Arthur, and 
It was a littl 


= hope we may be,” 
then 
difficult to begin the conversation he had 
in mind Ile could blurt out, Now, 


This is my eirl, and I , 


he cleared his throat 


hot 


here ! want you 


leave her alone ! because he never blurted 


anything Hle was arranging the prope! 
words when Lieutenant Bagley relieved hin 
Of the necessity 

“Well, he said, and while the wor 
may seem apropos of nothing, they wel 


actually very much to the point, © sue 


LEGALLY SPEAKING— 


things do happen, vou know.”’ He laughed 

a short laugh. “ I’ve brought the ring, 

Hettv,” he said. “IT thought a smallish 

diamond would be right. You know,” he 

said to Arthur, “ Hetty and | are engaged, 
Arthur moistened lis lips. 


“Tm glad to be able to tell you among 
the first,” Licutenant Bagley continued, 
* because | feel that | owe you a lot—a big 
lot. Lor keeping Hetty all this while. No 
telling whom she might have married if it 
hadn't been for you. Well—I’ve been en- 
gaged the same way.” 

Dick!’ cried Hetty. 

“Oh—you know! Wid engagement like 
We all go 
But I do thank you, Mr.——”’ 

“T am sorry to spoil your opinion of 
me,” said Arthur with considerable dignity, 
“but I have never happened to have what 


this. It didn't mean anything. 
through it. 


you call a ‘ kid engagement.’ I have been 
engaged to Hetty for a long time—that is 
true—but never more or less than at this 
moment. We are engaged, and the engage- 
ment is binding.”’ 

“I’m sorry, so sorry!” said Hetty, 
putting her hand on Lieutenant Bagley’s 
arm. did promise Arthur. I must 
keep my promise, mustn't 1?) I must do 
that, Dick ?”’ 

Lieutenant 
Arthur spoke. 


Bagley patted her hand. 

“IT have discussed this matter quite 
thoroughly with Hetty,’’ he said, ‘cand I 
do not think there is anything more to be 
said. She agrees that I have a prior claim 
and, being an honest girl, she will abide by 
her promise.”’ 

“T must keep my promise, Dick,”’ Hetty 
repeated. “ It may be that | don’t really 
love you, as Arthur says. 
rapid 


It has all been so 
“Tim perfectly fair about it,” 
terrupted. 


Arthur in- 
1 want nothing unfair or un- 
Just. Tam a fair-minded man, and Hetty 
knows that about me. am older than 
Hetty, and wiser, I believe. These sudden 
attractions, when a man is in wniform— 
you understand They are apt to be 
mistaken, transitory.”’ 

“See here!"’ said Lieutenant Bagley. 
“Do you imply that I don’t love Hetty ?” 

“No, no! Not at all. 1 do not doubt 
that. Anyone would love Hetty,” Arthar 
sud. “And | do not doubt that, at the 
moment, she think 


he loves you, sil 


“Then what ? asked the lieutenant. 

“ Just what T have said,” Arthur replied. 

It may be a mere fancy she has, rather 
than love such as [ trust she has had for me 
all these years. It is for that reason L plead 
my rights, and I do plead them. 1 stand 
on my rights, Hetty long ago engaged her- 
self to me, and I must, although she may 
regret it at this moment, stand on that en- 
gagement. I decline to release her. I say 
nothing of the fact that Hetty and I talked 
of being married even when we were chil- 
dren, but T must insist that the engagement 
she entered into—when was it, Hetty ?— 
when she was——’” 

“It was on my fifteenth birthday,”’ said 
ITetty. 

“Yes, on her fifteenth birthday,” said 
Arthur. ‘ That engagement must be kept. 
On that I insist as I would insist on a legal 
right. I do it for Hetty’s sake as much as 
for my own.” 

“And what do you say, Hetty ?”’ 
Lieutenant Bagley. 

“T think I must do what he says, Dick,” 
she answered. ‘I did think T loved you. I 
did, indeed, Dick. But it is all so hurried. 
It is as Arthur says, Dick—all so hurried ! 
I was so sure he would be glad, perhaps, to 
let me go. 


asked 


I thought he would release me, 

Dick. But he is right, of course. I am 

engaged to Arthur.” 
Lieutenant Bagley frowned. 


g He took a 
step towards the door, and returned. 
“Oh, thunderation 


erily. 


he exclaimed an- 
“This is all nonsense! If she loves 
me best, she loves me best, and that is all 
there is to it! If she doesn’t love me, 
she doesn’t. All this talk of engagements 
and engagements and cngagements is non 
sense! Hetty 
Lieutenant Schwartz stepped out of the 
shadow and put a hand on Lieutenant 
Bagley’s arm. 
Kasy, boy!" said soothingly. 
* Don't go wild, son! Our friend here is 
right—an engagement is an engagement. 
An engagement is a legal enough contract, 
if it comes to that. 
of breach-of-promise suits won on engage- 
ments. 
Arthur, 


There have been plenty 


I’m a lawver,” he said, turning to 
‘or was before I took up the sword, 


and Bagley here is fair and square. He’s 
Who wouldn’t be ? 
He's sore just now, but he knows that any 
thine Tsay is right. He'll agree to what I 


upset a bit, of course. 
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ay. Your point is that she is engaged to 
vou, and you refuse to break the engagement. 
Legally 


peaking, you stand 


on your con 
tract. That's the ca in one word, isn't 
Hetty's » other was weeping gently where 
she sat. There was no particular reason 
why she shoulkl weep, unless she liked 
Lieutenant Bagley better than she liked 
Arthur. Perhaps she did. 
That’s said Arthur. Tle was surer 
of himself than ever, now. He felt mag 
nanimous. He felt secure. ‘“ Of course,” 


he said, ‘“‘ if there were no engagement, there 


would be nothing. -L would not say a 
word.” 

Naturally not,”’ said Lieutenant 
Schwartz. ‘ You are merely a man stand- 
ing on your just rights. He is merely 


standing on his just rights, Dick. He would 
not pretend to have a claim on Miss Hetty 
otherwise.” 

“No,” said Arthur positively, ‘ T would 
not ! 


I insist only because 
Because you have a legal claim, so to 
speak,” said Lieutenant Schwartz. ‘“ You 
see, Dick, he puts it on purely legal grounds. 
And so there is only one thing you can do, 
as far as [ see.”’ 

Lieutenant Bagley silently took his cap 
from the chair where it had been reposing. 
Hetty, poor girl, covered her face with her 
hand. 


“Yes, only one thing to do,” 


said Lieu- 
tenant Schwartz cheerfully, 


and that is to 
put your ring on her finger and run and geta 


heenee and marry her She is not engaged. 
She never was engaged Legally speaking 
she ts as free as the air, for a girl of fifteen is 


not of legal age and can't bind herself, A 
contract entered into by a minor is null and 


vod.” 


But said Arthur, but it was too 
late. Like a bird to its nest, Hetty had 
fluttered into the of Lieutenant 
Richard Bagley, and his arms had closed 


around her. 

It was not until the third day after the 
wedding that a thought 
came to Arthur. He was walking with his 
slow, sedate step when it came to him, and 
he stopped short and stood for a full minute 
without moving or breathing 


sudden, startling 


The sudden, 
startling thought that had come to him wa 
this: Hetty’s had given her full 
consent to that engagement made on Hetty's 
fifteenth birthday ! Consequently, the en- 
had legally speaking, as 
sound and valid as any engagement need be! 

Yes,”” he said, 
I should 
A lawyer 


mother 


gagement been, 


I see mistake now 
lawyer with me. 
would have seen 


m\ 
have taken a 
a good lawyer 
the flaw at once.” 

That was what he said to himself, so—on 
the whole—it is probably just as well that 
Hetty chose as she did. 


Gertrude Page, 
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* All the nations of the earth, and most of the nifiitary uniforms... ”’ 


THE BE.PF. ON HOLIDAY 


A Visit to the Jardin Zoologique, Marseilles 


By L. R. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. (BE.F) 


(Uilustvated by the Author) 


The British Expeditionary Force has found other worlds to conquer, judging from this 
article, which has reached me from the South of France. 

HERE is no turnstile—and the only with such an institution. And there is 
T conditions of admittance are (1) no. stipulation (as at a certain famous 
compliance with the rules against Botanical Garden at home) that the visitor 
worrying the animals, and (2) one must be “ respectably ’’ dressed. ‘* Respectably 
not feed the Polar bear. These two rules dressed " is an elastic term, and whether the 
public toilet at Marseilles be irreproach- 
able or not, there can be no doubt as to its 


pu turesqueness, 
A Weird Collection 


All the nations of the earth, and most of 
the military uniforms, tight (when the 


i\\ 
| 
The Baboon's { 
Gymnastic Class, 
/ 
are, we believe, universal throughout the ‘ 
4008 Of all nations—thongeh, perhaps, the 
latter regulation is relaxed in the Alaskan 
400—supposine that country to be blest For the p-pils, see next page, 
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writer paid his initial visit) be seen upon the 
pretty winding paths, kept in perpetual 
chequered shade by groves ot stately palms, 
firs, evpresses, Olives, and cucalyptus trees. 
Khaki, blue and gold, butt, 
fezes, cloaked  carabinicrt 

stage Napoleons 


searict 
looking — like 
and bustling 
bersagheri, civies from Tlull and Honolulu ; 
vendors of monstrous melons (5d. each) and 
rainbow-tinted air -all 
these and many others wander, challenging 


beplumed 


clouds of balloons 


across the next paddock, taking a buffalo 
and a camel in his stride—and rests to bask 
in an atmosphere of 107 degrees on the back 
of the recumbent lion whom he possibly con- 
ceives to be a lump of sandstone. He skims 
up Walls, races round the bandstand roof, 
dashes in and out of the calé tables, and as 
the transatlantic warriors Observe, ‘* spreads 
himself considerable.” 


When the Wind Blows! 


Only in the autumn 
have the birds and beasts 
occasion to find — fault 
with the climate—and 
then the mistral blows, 
The mistral is a_ wind 
which, springing up from 
the sea, blows inland and 
all before it. A 
legend 
mistral to be 
the number of 
hatters in Marseilles, and 


sweeps 
facetious declares 
the 


sible 


respon- 
lor 


The Baboon's Faithful Imitators. 


in all the tongues of Babel, 


round the grounds the 


complete tour of which, by 
the way, could be made by 
a clockwork mouse in some- 


thing under twenty minutes. 


On the Threshold 


of the East 

But mere size is not the 
attraction of the Marscilles 
Zoo. It is unique in other 
wavs. For is it not almost on 


the threshold of the Mysterious Fast 
There is no heating apparatus needed here, 
the trees are Wholly bare, and 
the dainty-teeding water 
buffalo enjoy such a diet of luscious fruits 
and juicy maize as can rarely reach the 
troughs and feeding pans of their fellow 
captives farther north 

And everywhere one sees the lizard, 


neve mon 


keys, birds, and 


He 
may be said to take the place of the brazen 
sparrow and the pushful grey squirrel in 
Regent's Park and some of our provincial 
zoos. Nota cage is sacred to him —no one 
is immune from his bland and perky patron 
Anybody at inquires, 
peering inside the shell of the giant tortoise 

mel without 


age. 


home,” he 


waiting for a reply dashes 


You've a lot to learn!” 


also accountable for the abundance of horned 
voats and a corresponding dearth of cows 

the 
swept 


You see, mistral scourge of — the 
Riviera 
the 
the 


curved 


the helpless cows against 
killed them, whilst 
their 
and 


inland rocks and 


voats anchored themselves by 


horns to the olive trees, 
survived 

There is no insect house in the Marseilles 
Zoo, but one is at first driven to the assump- 
that it 


large one which a careless keeper has lett 


tion must possess an uncommonly 
with all the cage doors insecurely fastened— 
for unlabelled, unrestrained, a perfect mot 
of monstrous insect life infests the garden. 
Great butterflies flaunt it round the canvas, 


in the blinding sunshine, tiny scorpions run 
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ticking across the 
gravel paths, and 
where there is a 
patch of sand be 
sure the crafty ant 
lion digs his lethal 
pit. Gaudy  grass- 
hoppers with wings 
of flaming scarlet 
fly like living sparks 
wart one’s path; and, 
perched boldly on a_pin- 
nacle of rock, or camou- 
flaged amongst the spiky 
scrub oaks, sits for hours 
on end—literally on end 
—that pious fraud, the | 
praying mantis, an as 
ogre whose dict is 


as ghoulish as his 
posture is sublime. 


The Baboon’s 
Gymnastic Class 
In a zoo where 
the keepers dress 
like pirate kings, 
and the very horse that pulls the path 
roller wears a set of harness like nothing 
to be seen in the sombre-tinted north 
—with a horn like that of some huge rhi- 
noceros, On Which the keeper sometimes 
hangs his hat—in such a zoo, one soon {or- 
gets the comparative meagreness of the 
menagerie in the novelty of its display and 
incidentals. The solitary baboon holds 


ON HOLIDAY 


The climate is ideal, except— 


daily such a gymnastic class as may be 
seen nowhere else north of ‘ Gib,” a 
row of gaily attired infants striving to 
imitate his feats af skill upon the 
horizontal bar—sometimes with disaster 
to their more delicate limbs and craniums. 
The tiger, too, is represented—by a pic- 
ture postcard on sale without. This is 
the celebrated “‘ tigre de Marseilles,”’ 
Whose pictured adventures keep ever- 
green the local memory of a certain 
fiasco arising from the escape of a leo- 
pard kitten at the zoo. Long after the 
kitten had been 
restored to its cage, 
shops had been 
closed, streets de- 
serted, and the gen- 
darmerie with fixed 
bayonets were still 
searching for the sup- 
posed escaped tiger 

inio such a fright- 
ened loafer’s excited 
imagination — trans- 
lated the tiny cub. 


Hi) 


Where is the Sardine ? 

One feels, too, that the zoo should 
possess at least one specimen of the local 
sardine —so deadly is the rivalry between 
the Marseilles fishers and their brethren in 
the Bay of Biscay. The latter assert that 
one has but to dip a bucket overboard (in 
the height of the season) to make a record 
haul of sardines, to which the Marseillais 


—When the mistral blows, How the intelllgeni goat saved its lite. 
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replies that when he wants a bucket of sca 
watery to clean his catch he has to keep the 
sardines with a stict:, 
bucket in between them! A record speci- 
men is also reported to have become wedged 
across the harbour mouth and obstructed 
traffic for several days. 


back and dip his 


A Happy Hunting Ground of Man 
Considered as a menageric, one may be 
tempted to compare the Marseilles Zoo with 
the zoos of other great cities to the detri- 
ment of the former, but as a hunting ground 
for the study of that most interesting of all 
the animals, ‘‘ man,” it 
without a rival. 


must surely be 


For, admission being tre 
to all, one sees types such as rarely find their 


Way into our more conservative and 


Net a brigand 


one of the keepers. 


lnsive institutions 


Phe soldier, the sailor, 
the cabman, takime his mad day rest, the 
locker, and the street vendor tired thea 
way to the cool and shaded isk Oot the 


Jardin Zoologique, and their comments on 
the exhibits are often uminating. Never 
shall we forget the small boy who was sent 
to sell and stayed to feed the bear, 
firing merchandise into that all con- 
suming Aunt Sally, and then philosophic- 
ally marching home to 


fies 


his 


“face the music,” 
and pay tor his glorious half-hour of fun ! 
Many ot the visitors, of course, have seen 
all, and more than is here displayed, in 
distant lands and without the intervening 
Two dusty pith-helmeted warriors 
from the Eastern front linger for a moment 
over a pen of small tortoises 
nice 


bars 


And very 
properly cooked,’’ is one 
gentleman's comment, whilst his remarks on 
meeting the solitary camel at en- 
lightens one as to his particular branch of 
transport. Mercifully, the camel 
cannot understand his rhapsody 

and the pith helmet 
heved 


too, when 


once 


having re 
ott 
to the Grand Guignol puppet show 
that is 
the 


its feelings—wanders 


showing,’ of which 
lotty perch is 
privileged to enjoy a free and uninter- 
rupted view, 


“now 


baboon on his 


What we might Borrow 
One is led to wonder what would be 


the cttect upon our own Zoo were it 
to be continentalised How the 
open-air café with its scores of little 


round tables and their burden of liquid 
refreshment, would tempt tive siphonic 
trunks of 


the 


pessing elephants, though 
pachyderm’'s 
undoubtedly sutte: 
small 
admitted 


ZOOS, W he re. 


would 
the pre- 
for dogs on 
to all the 
by the way, 


herves 
from 
senee of dogs, 


lea sh 
French 


are 


there is, luckily, much ele- 


phant riding. 


not 
The climbing poles 
might bea 
noveltv, as also 


tor monkeys welcome 


the de- 
lightfully dainty studies in Natural 


some of 
History sea urchin” 
to be met 
the Marseilles restaurants 


(such as 
and ‘ bouillabaisse 


with in 


One thine indeed we might most. safely 
borrow trom the Continent but that, un 
hhapynly is hardly attaimable we reter to 
the cquable climate 


Since sending this article the author has joined the Army of Occupation in Germany, 


and I have just received his impressions of life in Cologne. 
light on enemy conditions. I hope 


They form a valuable side- 
to print then in my next number. 
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EETCHEER KIEWA, the chief of the 
Lone Valley people, rose to his feet 
by the council tire and confronted 

his braves and elders. 

“My children,’ said he, the Hunger 
Moon is upon us. Soon our children and 
our squaws will be crying out for food. It 
is well that those who are young and strong 
journey westward to meet the migrating 
caribou, that our teepees may be filled with 
meat. To-morrow | bid you go, I have 
spoken.”’ 

The old chief sat back upon his log, red 
eved, and trembling at the elbows. 

Then, from the shadows ot the fire, there 
arose a young brave. His face, his figure, 
proclaimed him a chief among his fellows, 
vet his voice was soft with obcdience 

“My father,’ said he, you yourselt 
know that we depart for om hunting eround 
When it is too late to make sure of finding 
canibou. And why? Is it not because 
the white trader has arrived in our midst 
Is it not because, two moons ago, he prom 
ised us a plenteous supply of dried fish 
Which would tide us over the Hunger 
Moons?) With all my soul | hate this 
White trader. It is easier to buy from him 
than to hunt. 1, who have lived in Winni 
peg, know that. But I know, too, that with 
the coming of the trader, sorrow and. sick- 
ness befalls the Indian. Behold now, when the 
Hunger Moon is upon us, he has not arrived 
With his supplies, and therefore we, who 
have depended on him, must betake our- 


selves to the hunting grounds we should have 
visited two months ago.” 

The old chief scowled. THe knew Tindra 
had spoken the truth. ‘“‘ It is easier to 
buy trom the white trader than to hunt” ; 
but when the Indian need hunt no longer, 
sickness and sorrow befall him. These 
things Tindra knew—but to these things 
IXeetchee Kiewa closed his eyes, for he was 
old and idle. And this is how sorrow came 
to his tribe, 


Il 

EFORE dawn the young squaws bade 

farewell to their braves, who departed 

for the far-off caribou lands with Tindra, 
ever alert and mighty, at their head ; but the 
autumn sun cast its long shadows ere Wee- 
tchee Kiewa, the chief, was astir, fretful and 
angry, and with jealousy at his soul for 
the leader of his warriors—Tindra. 

That might the white trader arrived. 
Hle had sold out of dried fish and canned 
eoods to the Indians lower down the river, 
but he was brimtul of promises tor next 
season, and the wonderful possibilities this 
river had opened up to him. Incidentally, 
he opened a bottle of special * firewater ”’ 
— reserved tor Kiewa, he assured him—and 
over it they swore eternal fidelity. 

Kiewa spoke to the white trader of 
‘Vindra—ot his energy, his growing unruli- 
ness, and his hatred towards the white race. 
For a while the trader thought, then, when 
at leneth he spoke, his voice bore the note 


pla 
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of command, and Wiewa became as molten 
metal. 

‘Such a brave for your 
people,” the “When the 
Indian depends upon his hunting there is 


not eood 


is 
said trader 
no food in the teepees, and no firewater in 
the ‘Tindra evil 
thoughts in the minds of your people, and 
it is well that you should be rid of him.” 


the lodge ot chict. stirs 


Kiewa saw in the young brave a serious 
rival whom the others were ready to tollow 
He himselt feeble to 
hunt, and he was a slave to the firewater of 
the trader. Thus, that day onward, 
many and evil were the reports which crept 


and obey. was too 


from 


from teepee to lodge, all designed to ruin 
the name ot the young trader. 

Then one day there was a mighty shouting 
from the hillside, and ten young braves, led 
by Tindra, burst into the teepee clearing, 
beanng on high a stark and frozen caribou. 


Tindra cast himself at the feet of 
his chief, 

“See, my ftather,”’ he cried. ‘ Here is 
meat for the teepees, and at the Crossing ot 
the Trails we have cached caribou meat 
sufficient for the winter !”’ 

But Tindra was startled by the silence 
which surrounded him. He rose, and his 
hawklike eyes read in the faces of the 


squaws that something was sadly amiss. 
Tindra,”’ Many things 
have come to light since your departure 


said the chiet 


It is such as you who bring sorrow upon 
our young women, and dissatisfaction among 
and the 
old man pointed a trembling finger towards 
the forest. “‘ My heart is heavy within me, 
but it cannot be otherwise. 

Proudly Tindra rose.“ 1 do your bidding, 
my chief,” “ but my heart is heavy 
with a great injustice 


our warriors. | bid you go 


Farewell.” 


said he ; 
1 see anger in the 
eyes of the old squaws about me, and fear 
in the the beautitul, 
Someone has spoken untruly of me, but 


eves ot young and 


never yet have | taken a young squaw unto 
my teepee, or done injustice to my tribes- 


men, I have lived tor the chase, and the 
leading of the braves Above all things 
have I lived clean And he strode away 

That night Tindra, with diserace and 


himselt 
Down to his 
birchbark canoe he went, but dallied tor a 
time among the lly pads. 


darkness upon his name, betook 


from the teepees, an outcast 


And presently, 


ghosthke, a second canoe glided from the 


‘ 


eloom, as 


and, 


though drawn 


by some 
magnetic force, drifted silently towards 


his 


In it sat a young woman \bout her 
Week Was a string of porcupine quills, and 
her hai was tied back with a ribbon 
studded with the coloured claws of the 


craylish, Silently, swiftly, she approached, 
her eyes staring into the eyes of Tindra even 
as his looked into hers, and her hands fell 
upon his as they clutched the gunwale, 
lor a long time no word passed between 
them, and the moonlight shone upon her 
loveliness. Then the Indian placed his 
hand upon her forehead, and drew her head 
down till it upon 
seemed very much at her ease 


rested his chest. She 
there, while 
the canoes, gunwale to gunwale, with not 
an inch of treeboard, drifted away among 
the lily pads between the dancing shadows, 

At length the Indian spoke. ‘‘ My little 
Mawakee,”’ “farewell! may 


never look upon your face again, but it is 


said he: 
not well that I should bring disgrace upon 
You have 
heard many evil things of me, Mawakee, but 
in your heart is the truth 
little one! In my dreams I see the grassy 


your name by bearing you away. 
Farewell, my 


bavs, where the deer are many and the birds 
sing. My teepee is among the tlowers, and 
there are many children about the entrance. 
There the 


and who is close 


is one | see whose face is lke 


(northern 
to my heart 


bandiaha rose), 
In her eves is the sunshine, 
and in her voice the birds sing. Such are 
my Mawakee, my _ beloved! 
shall think of you always in the sunshine 
of my thoughts 


gone ! 


dreams, 


farewell and he was 


HUSit seemed that Tindra passed out of 
the lives of the Long Valley people, Once 
the mention of his name by the camp fire 
reduced Keetchee Kiewa to three days of 
weak-minded and trettul rage. 
Thrice a 


‘Time passed, 
the white trader visited the 
He was doing well; at first he had 


year 
camp 
come alone, and the journey found him with 
a team of spent malamutes and himself the 
Now he 
huskies, 


frostbite. came with a 
Mackenzie 
with bells and crimson harness, with three 
halt-breed to break trail, and his 
sled heavy with wolf robes ; or in summer 


he reclined in a long birchbark, propelled in 


worse tor 


team ot ornamented 


drivers 


TINDRA, THE OUTCAST 


state by his servants, and with the trade 
boat bringing up the rear. Great was the 
jmpression it created among the Indians. 

It must be admitted that the trader 
worked his service well, and kept the tribes 
along his range well supplied with tobacco 
and such coarse foods as they required ; 
but the coming of the white trader, never- 
theless, spelt the downlall of such tribes. 
In bygone years they were always on the 
move—trom their springtime fishing and 
fowling grounds to their autumn hunting 
vrounds, toiling and travelling, scorched by 
the sun and chilled by the dew and rain. 
Now they lived in a permanent camp, slept 
between blankets, and smoked abundant 
tobacco. ‘The traders kept them well 
equipped with bear, mink, musquash, and 
beaver traps, and, with this modern equip- 
mént, a brave was able to earn sulticient 
for his needs in the course of a month or so 
during the winter. Practically for the 
remainder of the year he would doze by a 
sultry fire inside a fusty teepee, smoking 
more than was good for him, and in due 
course he would tall with the lune sickness. 

It was like an underground fire, this lung 
sickness, creeping from teepee to teepee 
Even the little children tell sick, and wasted 
away in the arms of their mothers, while the 
oid squaws shook their heads sagely, and 
spoke in whispers of the outcast Tindra. 

“He was wise and great among us,” 
they would say. ‘* He knew that sickness 
and sorrow would betall the tribe with the 
coming of the white trader, See—our 
braves are feeble and wasted like we our- 
selves, and no longer mighty among the 
hunting tribes.”’ 

In the meantime, the trader, having 
amassed @ huge fortune, bore with him to 
the south a young girl ot the Long Valley 
people, named Mineek ; but a year later, 
Mineek returned to the teepees with eyes 
downcast, and with a halt-breed child upon 
her hips. Iler lips were sealed, but there 
Were bruises upon her body, and a great fear 
in her eves. Again the old squaws con 
versed eravely together, and the name ot 
Tindra was upon their lips 


It was late fall, and from camp to camp 
crept the story of Mineck’s late, so that the 
trader was not lone in finding out that he 
had offended against the Indian law, and 
Was to make amends. In truth, he was 


tied of Mineek, and glad she had run away 


from him, but it was v« ry clear that, if he 
Was to maintain his hold upon the Indians, 
he must reinstate her as his squaw, 

“ There are times when we have all been 
angry with our squaws and beaten them,” 
he explained airily, as he set his face north- 
wards. ‘‘ That is nothing. See, I make a 
Special journey to Long Valley, unaccom- 
panied, to bring Mineek back to me.” 

So the trader set out alone, his snowshoes 
upon his feet, his heavy packsack upon his 
shoulders, to right a wrong which could not 
be righted, even though it were against a 
savage creed, and an injustice to a savage 
woman, 


IV 


HAT winter the crowning misfortune of 
the Long Valley befell them. Such 
things have happened betore in the 

north, rare and extraordinary though it 
may seem, 

One morning a huge sled-dog was seen 
among the dogs of the teepees. It seemed 
docile and tame, and apparently had 
wandered from some other camp. All day 
it idled with the other dogs, and when dusk 
came an old squaw, who fed the animals 
when tood was plentiful, gave it food with 
the rest. ‘To each dog she tossed a portion 
ot dry fish, and the new beast waited until 
its turn came, then he sprang—not at the 
fish, but at the squaw. Its terrible jaws 
closed upon her forearm, and in an instant 
she was down. An awtul scream went up, 
then followed a snarling and struggling of 
wolfish bodies, and when the Indians ran 
out the ghastly work was done. But over 
the brow of the snow-covered slope they 
saw a grey ghost melting into the distance 
with that gliding, swinging lope peculiar to 
the wolves. 

That was the tirst visit of the great she-wolf, 

Iwo little children of the teepees were out 
with a sled for firewood a few days later, 
when a strange dog joined them and made 
friendly overtures. The tribe learnt later 
What happened. When dusk fell and the 
children did not return, five old squaws, lec 
by the anxious mother, set out to look for 
them. By the tracks in the snow thev saw 
where the wolf had joined the children- 
how it had frisked alone ahead otf them, 
fawning and snapping as a dog will, while 
the infants scrambled gleefully over the 
snowdrilts in pursuit, farther, still a little 
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farther, from home. Tiere they had paused 
and turned back, but beyond that all signs 
were trodden out by the wolf prints—the 
prints of many wolves ! 

The squaws read the signs with fear at 
their hearts ; then, to their horror, they tound 
that they also were cut off from their home 
camp by a circle of silent, ghostly shadows. 
They, too, had been decoyed away and 
trapped by the wolves, and only one of them 
survived that night of terror and hardship. 

It was then that a great fear settled upon 
the hearts of the Long Valley people. Their 
braves, no longer hardened to the chase, 
were accustomed to independent hunting 


for small game only. ‘True, a party ot 
warriors gathered into a badly organised 


band, but there were a dozen leaders, and, 
after much dispute and jealousy, they con- 
trived to return sately to the camp betore 
dusk, while Weetchee Wiewa raged teebly 
at them, and spoke ot the gallant deeds ot 
his own youth. 

At dawn next day one young woman stole 
secretly from the teepee, her face towards 
the north. 
shoulders, her moccasined feet were strapped 


and 


Her food-pack was upon her 


at the toes to long Alaskan snowshoes, 
at her belt hung a hunting-knite—her 
weapon. It was Mawakee. To the regions 
ot dwart spruce and twisted juniper she went, 
where the knotted sac to the 
ground in its strugele against the Barrens 


only 


clings close 


gale; and here, at the mouth of an unnamed 
creck, she left certain signs upon a cairn ot 
then started her 
journey southward 


an outlaw 


stones, upon perilous 
But Mawakee was now 
tribe, had she not, 


cast herselt adrit from 


hei for 
alone and unbidden 
her people If she returned now it 
be to plead their shelter, 


downeast, even as Mineek had returned. 


from 


would 


and with eves 


Vv 

NE night a solitary white nian ap 
proached ithe Long Valley teepecs, 

and, as he strode upon his lonely 
journey, the foreboding of the old cam 
paigner stole pow him He was alone, 
vet not alom times in single 
mile udedlenly cocked and 
swune round, searchin the back trad 
Then, as again he strode on, a solt whine 
came from the bleak expanse behind. He 
did not turn, he did not pause but he heard 


the soft pad-pad of paws in the snow—saw 
a ghostly grey figure following his trail. He 
sott whine 
This was no woll, but a dog 


spoke in a low voice, and a 
answered him. 

a dog of the kind he had so often mastered 
and broken, of the kind he had driven till 
they left behind them bloody paw-marks in 
the snow ! 

The trader paused, and turned. slowly, 
For fully thirty seconds the man and the 
she-wolf stared motionless at one another: 
then the wolf, with a low whine, began to 
crawl on its belly towards him, fawning and 
Wagging its tail. 

The man laid down his rifle, and extended 
one hand with a caressing gesture. Instantly 
steel jaws closed upon his arm, tearing the 
muscles, and he was on his face in the snow. 
Then, trom the shadows, appeared other 


ghostly figures —many of them —which bore 
down upon him silence and treachery, 
Phere was a horrible scream, then quietude 
fell again, save tor the snarling and scuffling 


ot savage bodies. 


It was but a tew days later. Keetchee 
IKiewa sat at the council tire with his braves, 
when suddenly the wolt-robe at the entrance 
Was torn aside, and in the doorway stood 
' The flickering light 
shone particles which clung 
to indicating that had 
travelled far and fast, while his long black 
hair, and the hood of his parki, were caked 
giving the 
whostly spectre as he stood silently watching 


the outcast 
the 
muclucks, 


lindra, 


upon we 


his he 


with ice, him semblance of a 


them. 

But this was no ethereal spirit. For a 
moment the warrior paused, then he strode 
slowly forward, magnificent in his manhood, 


his dark upon Ieetchee Niewa, his 


strong arms clenched upon his chest. And 
the old chief, beholding him, shrank back. 
bi said the brave ina 


CVes 


IXKectchee Kiewa,”’ 


LOW ‘vou are old and broken, and no 


‘The curse ot 


VOIce, 
ionger able to rule this tribe. 
the white man’s firewater is upon you. Yo 
must go. Vor five years have L lived aloof, 
death degeneracy bh wrecked 
tic people of my tribe. Now | have received 
my bidding to return and lead this people 
the curse 


while and ive 


toa distant hunting cround where 


of the white man’s liquor is unknown, and 


Where the sound of the white man’s rific has 


dicturbed the twilight stillness. 


yet 


j 


j rawn 6 
“The covering was once again snatched aside, and 
before Keeichee Kiewa stood a young woman ’’—,. 124. | 
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“ My children '’—-the young man turned 
slowly to the assembled braves— | come 
to take you to a new hunting ground, far 
from this accursed region. I come to be 
your chief, and he who disputes it—let him 
say so now.” For a second he paused, and 
his hawk eyes sought the assembly. Then 
he pursued—" IKeetchee Kiewa is old and 
broken, and cannot accompany us on this 
great journey. In his youth he was brave 
and mighty, as the old squaws can tell, but 
may the memory of his present feebleness 
live with you as an example of what the 
trader’s firewater has wrought.” 

The old chief then rose, and as he looked 
for the last time upon his people, there 
was a wonderful pride and dignity in his 
bearing. 

“My children,” he 
spoken truly. It is well that he should be 
your leader. Follow him and obey him. 
Should one of you disobey, let Tindra strike 
him dead to the ground. As for me, | go, 
but let not all your thoughts of me be evil. 
In these forests there is a devil which takes 
the form of a wolf, so that the bravest of 
us has feared to venture from the lodge 
after darkness. But behold !—I who am 
old, and broken by the firewater of the 
trader, go forth without fear ! 


said, Tindra_ has 


May you 


remember. as 
Farewell!” 
And the old 
walked to the 
teepee 


you see to-night. 


chief, with head held high, 
entrance of the council 
before his people, knowing that 
nevermore would he look upon their faces, 

But wait! The trailing wolf{-robe cover- 
ing the doorway was once again snatched 
aside, and before Weetchee WNiewa stood a 
young woman. ‘The firelight shone in her 
eyes, in the jewelled ice in her hair, in the 
frost that caked her muclucks ; for she too 
had travelled far and fast. In all her love- 
liness she stood, wondertul in the strength 
of her young womanhood, even as the man- 
hood of ‘Tindra was wonderful. 

“ Mawakee !’’ muttered the young brave. 
My beloved—Mawakee !’’ The woman's 
eves sought the ground, as behoves the virgin 
of the northern tribes. 

master,” said softly. “ Tos 
night let there be love and gentleness at the 
souls of the people of our teepees, for this is 
a night to be remembered. Keetchee Kiewa 
had cast himself out, but let us take him in. 
See, he is old and broken, Have pity! 
Have pity!”’ 

And the eyes of the young chief softened 
as he looked upon her beauty, and a great 
gentleness was at his heart, 


she 


TREASURE 


OWN in a hol 


So all the villagers say. 


in our field there’s a treasure — 


Gardener means, when he gets any leisure, 


To find it and take it away. 


For folk used to dig there, says he, long ago ; 
But no one's been able to find it, you know! 


Down 


What can it possibly be ? 


in a hole in our field there's a treasure; 


Is it a great hoard of gold without measure ; 


Or riches from over the sea; 


Or wealth that the fairies once used to possess ; 


Or is it a magi 


Down in 


Gardener may dig if he 
I'd rather 


In w 


My trea 


That wonde*tul bole 


hole in our field there's a tre 


that no one can guess ? 


will 


leave it, and find all my pleasure 


mndering, wondering still 
will be in the dreams that it yrelads— 
away down in our tields! 
Eruet TALBOT 
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OUR SHRINES OF MEMORY 


Some Suggestions for Suitable War Memorials 


By Sic GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A. 


Nothing could more unworthily commemorate our heroes than the architectural eyesores 
such as have so often in the past been reared to the memory of the nation’s greatest ones. 
Sir George Frampton, R.A., the eminent sculptor, makes a timely plea for worthy and 
suitable shrines of memory to our fallen. 


“On seas where every pilot fails 
A thousand thousand ships to-day 
Ride with a moaning in their sails, 
Through winds grey and waters grey. 


“They are_the ships 


HE War is virtually over. 


ships of 
host. 


grief are an 


of grief.” 


But the 
innumerable 


They go forth from every port 


all over the land, and none may pilot them. 


The joy of peace 
is mingled with the 
anguish of that 
sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows which lies 
in remembering 
happier things. 


Worthy 
Memorials 
Memory is all we 
have left, and there 
is a great cry all 
over the Empire that 
our remembrance ot 
those who have fallen 
shall be typified as 
befits so 
cause, 


great a 


Out in France and 
Flanders, under the 
burning Egyptian 
sun, in the wilds of 


East Africa, the 
Government will 
tend lovingly their 


last resting - places. 
Sut that is not 
nearly enough. We 
need our local and 
National memorials, 
that will stand fon 
all time as a_heri- 
tage and an inspira- 
ton to our. chil- 
dren’s children, and 


Sir George 
Frampton, R.A, 


everywhere men are discussing this kind of 
commemoration. There is no town or village, 
no public school or church, that is not raising 
funds to provide a beautiful shrine of me- 
mory to those who fell in the Great.War. 


Ugly 


It was the same when the Boer War was 
over. Yet, while one bares one’s head to 
the wealth 
and 


of love 
reverence 
evoked, there is still 
a shudder for some 
of the uglinesses that 
reared their 
“lest we 


heads 
forget.” 
Go where you will, 
to a city square or 
a remote village 
green, and how often 
you are confronted 
with an obelisk or 
granite pillar which 
can only be regarded 
as an eyesore. Many 
a fine view is ruined 
by concrete 
and hideous memory 
from previous wars, 
turning what should 
be inspiration 
blot on the 
countryside. 


into a 


Is this to happen 
again ? Can “ the 
grave jewelled cour- 
tier 
Kupert Brooke 
sweetly phrased it, 


Memories,” as 


do no. better than 
this? Surely. We 
have never needed 


so many memorials 
as on this sad and 
happy and 


C. Vandygh, Ltd. 


to-day, 
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Sir George Frampton’s Studio. 


Showing models of the Nurse Cavell Memorial and the Peter Pan S: 


never had a grander opportunity of per- 
petuating beloved dead by making 
the world lovelier for the generations to 
come. For the right memorial, the 
spiration of artist, must always 
be beautiful, and Keats spoke well when 
he that “ Beauty truth, truth 


our 


said is 


beauty.” 


Work for our Soldier-Sculptors 

I believe that we do want truth, as well 
as artistry, in our memorials, the bite of 
war's reality as well as the splendour of 
sacrifice ; and from whom can we seek it 
more fittingly than from those who, during 
the last few years, have tested war at first 
hand, who have known, in their own persons 
and those of their comrades, the grimness of 
slaughter? If truly commemo- 
rate the men who gave their lives for us 
let 
those lives surrendered. 

L plead memorials to be 
entrusted, not merely to skilled sculptors 
(though this has not always been done in 
the past), but to our soldier-sculptors, the 
artists who have fought, 
hive shaken hands 


we would 


us call for the work on those who saw 


for our 


whe 
Many of 


the craftsmen 


with Death. 


Photo 
Pictorial Agency 
itue, 
our mo-t brilliant vounger men are only 


just dotting khaki, and much of the finest 
talent (plus, L believe, the greater share of 
inspiration) lie in the hands of such warrior- 
sculptors as Gilbert Ledward, C. S. Jagger, 
W. Reid-Dick, J. Wilkinson, A. I’. Hardi- 
man, J. Macdougald, and RK. Goulden, to 
name only a few. To them, far more than 


to us older men whom they have enabled 
to see the war through comfortably in our 
studios, must come the artistic vision we 
need. 


In the Interests of Common Justice 

In addition, there is no one who will not 
feel that, quality of work apart, these re- 
turning soldiers deserve better at our hands 
than those who stayed at home. Common 
1 and the desire for 
all suggest them 


justice, Common sense 
beauty in our memorials 
as the ideal workers. 
The choice of the sculptor, of course, 5 
not all, though it is the chief step. Even 
the largely 
for its effect upon its site and surroundings, 


finest statuary depends very 


and what would be appropriate to a London 
square ts entirely out of place on a country 


hillside Architects are needed to he Ip in 
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selecting a site, and I consulted with 
one very carefully, weighing the merits 
of many positions, before the bottom 
of St. Martin’s Lane was selected for 
the Edith Cavell memorial on which 
I am working for London. England 
in general, and the metropolis in par- 
ticular, are unfavourably noted for 
the way in which they place their 
monuments just wrong—a few feet 
out of the centre of an open space, 
or where they narrowly lack a vista ; 
and we should make every effort to 
remove this just reproach from now 
onwards. It could be done so easily 
ifthe architect, as well as the sculptor, 
were consulted from the first. 


The Use of Symbolic Figures 
Public monuments and statues are 
as yet hardly more than projected, 
but one can judge by orders for 
private memorials of the trend of 
public taste. There seems to be a 
strong feeling for the soldier figure 
in khaki to appear in some form or 
other, and this is entirely natural ; 
but my own feeling as a sculptor is 
that finer results are generally ob- 
tained by the use of symbolic figures, 
or at least by combining them with 


The British Lion. 


part sir Georze Frampton’s to Nurse C 


An Example of Photo: 
Sir G. Frampton’s Work. 


H.W. Salmon. 


The figures of the saints at the shrine of William 
of Wykeham at Winchester Cathedral, 


the portrait study. For it is 
difficult to make a_ portrait 
more than a type, whereas an 
allegorical group may embody 
a whole ideal. To revert to 
my Cavell memorial, the centre 
portrait figure of the nurse is 
surmounted by a_ cross, with 
symbolic figures at the sides 
and the British lon on the 
back, and this will probably 
be typical of many memorial 
all over the country. 


Not Confined to Stone 
\gain, these concrete remem- 
brances of the war need not be 
confined to stone by any means 
Sometimes a carved oak seat 
placed where view fine, 
may be worth all the statues 
in the world. The magnificent 
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collection of Canadian memorial pictures, 
which was exhibited in London at the 
beginning of the year, stained glass for 
churches and halls, and tapestry panels, 
all suggest themselves as commemorating 
with equal worthiness those who are dear 
to us. 


The Use of Tapestries 

The last has by no means received the 
attention it deserves. Anybody who is 
familiar with the wonderful tapestries 
of bygone centuries 
must realise their 
artistic and _histori- 
cal possibilities, but 
with the advent of 
machinery cen- 
tury ago hand-weav- 
ing became practic- 
ally a lost art and 
was rarely practised. 
Now it - been 
found that the 
making of tapestry 
forms an ideal occu- 
pation for disabled 
soldiers of artistic 
bent, and the War 
Memorials Tapestry 
Guild has been 
formed by English 
artists, under the 
presidency of — the 
Earl of Plymouth, 
to revive this beau- 
tiful old art for the 
benefit of our handi- 
capped heroes. 


For the Revival 
of Tapestry Work 
There are few 
things more exquisite 
than panels of 
tapestry designed by 


scheme, when hand-woven by highly trained 
craftsmen of the finest materials obtainable, 
During the Middle Ages tapestry panels 
beautified the walls of many churches, and 
we look to see this form of 
revived during the next few years. It 
that among Eastern influences 
brought back by the Crusaders during 
the twelfth thirteenth centuries 
was the practice of hanging tapestry in 


decoration 


said 


private houses—an idea which might 
well find a place again in the homes 


of the well-to-do. 
ii such panels, the 
combined product of 
the finest modern 
design, material and 
craftsmanship, are 
used in our places 
of worship, our 
schools and_ public 
buildings, they will 
become in future as 
valuable historically 
as the famous tapes- 
tries of Bayeux, and 
serve to perpetuate 
great deeds of the 
Great War as few 
other forms of art 
could do. <A_ large 
famous 
artists, musicians, 
and men of letters 
have joined the Guild, 
and we are in touch 
with the Ministries of 
Pensions and Labour 


number of 


so as to secure men 
anxious to take up 
the work, which ts 
planned on a profit- 
sharing and co-oper- 
ative basis. Stables 
at KXnowle, near 
Sevenoaks, have been 


such great artists kindly lent for our 
as Frank Brang- first studio, and I 
wyn, RAL, George would urge the 
Clausen, R.A., beauty of tapestry 
others of like The Peter Pan Statue memorials all 


standing, who are 


Interested mn thi One of Geo 


in Kensington Gardens. 


who hold a precious 


memory dear. 
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THE 


CHURCH AND 


RECONSTRUCTION 


. Some Needed Reforms on Practical Lines 


By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


The following article is among the number received in reference to “ When the Men 


Come Home,’” which appeared in my February issue. 


It will be seen that it deals 


more specifically with the Church of England. 


HE very able article in the February 
number of THe QUIVER puts 
plainly into words what, the 

present time, all those who have the welfare 
of the Church at heart are feeling. That 
now is the time for the Church of England 
to regain its place as the inspiration of our 
national religious life—now or never. 

That the Church has lost its hold upon 
the great mass of the people it is idle to 
deny. It has only become more and more 
apparent during these past years of war. 
The chief reasons for this failure are clearly 
set forth in the above-mentioned article. 
Briefly they may be summed up in that 
the Church has not moved with the times. 
It has become antiquated in its teaching 


and methods; lost its living force, its 
power to hold the souls of men. Now the 
crisis is at hand. The work of reconstruc- 


tion must, and in no half-hearted measure, 
be begun; otherwise the Church of Eng- 
land, except as a name, in a few years will 
have ceased to exist... It behoves us there- 
fore to act before it is too late. 


A Council with Powers to Act 

The first and absolutely essential thine 
is that a real representative body of clergy, 
laymen and laywomen be appointed to 
deal with the methods of reconstruction, 
This body must be given full powers to act 
—and to act speedily The great weakness 
of similar councils in the past has been that 
they could) merely recommend. Already 
the main points where reform is urgent are 
agreed upon. The question is how best, 
and how soon, they can be carried out. 
Then to carry them out 

Three reforms are vital 

1. The entive financial veorganisation of 
the Church. 


2. A thorough revision of the Prayer Book, 
hymnals, and order and conduct of services. 

3. Al proper training for the clergy. 
1. Financial Reorganisation 

It may, perhaps, to some people savour 
almost of impiety to put first among those 
reforms necessary in the Church one dealing 
with pecuniary matters. But the fact 
remains that no great body, whether 
religious or otherwise, can properly fulfil 
its mission unless its finances are soundly 
organised. And the financial organisation 
of the Church of England has become 
radically unsound. Its income is insufficient 
and, such as it is, badly distributed. The 
first thing, then, would be to make an 
approximate estimate as to what annual 
income is required for the efficient carrying 
on of the Church’s work. At the same 
time it should be ascertained how much, 
by economical management and redistribu- 
tion, of existing funds could be made avail- 
able. These two amounts arrived at, it 
would only remain to decide the most 
practical means of making up the deficit. 


A Yearly Subscription 

The only method by which a substantial 
increase in the income cf the Church could 
be secured would be by the institution of 
an annual subscription for Church member- 
ship. This at first may sound an impossible 
proposition, but, if properly organised, 
would be quite feasible. The machinery 
would be that of local administration. That 
is to say, each parish would keep its own 
register, collect its own subscriptions, and 
pay the same in to the central fund. <A 
subscription form would be sent to every 
adult member of the Church of England 
in the parish, to be returned, or called for, 
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In a given penod, in the same way as our 


present rate system 1s conducted. As to 
the amount, it must naturally be graded, 
possibly in six sums ranging from one 


Fach subseriber 
would then be expected to give that which 
he felt able. 

It may be argued 


shilling to five pounds. 


that such a scheme 
would be unsuccessful in that the payments 
could not be made compulsory. So far 
that there could be no legal punishment 
for non-payment this is true; but the fact 
remains that thousands of nominal members 
of the Church of England who now never 
contribute a penny towards parochial funds 
would, if called upon to support their 
national Church in systematic manner, do 
so willingly. The English are a practical 
race and appreciate any practical scheme ; 
more especially one which has a simple, 
clearly defined end in view. Incidentally, 
too, it is very probable that the institution 
of such a subscription would lead to a larger 
attendance at church; for it is one of the 
truisms of human nature that we invariably 
value more that towards which we feel we 
have contributed our share. 


Distribution of Funds 

A sufficient income assured the Church, 
the next point would be its practical appli- 
cation. The crying needs of the present 
day are— 

(a) Proper Remuneration for the Clergy.— 
The present lack of suitable candidates for 
Holy Orders is to a large extent due to 
financial causes. For, man is not 
expected to enter the Church from motives 
of pecuniary gain, he has the right to 
demand that he shall be able to live and 
support a wife and family without being in 
constant financial straits. Yet, more es- 
pecially during the past few years, many 
of the clergy have suffered actual want. 
It should therefore be that no 
living be less than yoo, no curacy under 


while a 


assured 


4200 

In this respect it is that 
the existing scheme of livings should be 
entirely reorganised, patronage by private 
persons abolished, and stipends regulated 
according to the work and importance of 
the parish, not in their present 
irrational manner. 
present 


imperative 


wholly 


Without doubt half the 
Church 


funds the 


is due to bad management. 


shortage of 


(bh) Proper Pensions for Clerey.— 
With the assurance of a definite pension it 
would be possible for a clergyman to retir; 
when past efficient ministration. As it js 
many old men cling to their livings simply 


because they have nothing beyond ther 
stipends on which to live 
(c) Grants towards the Training of th 


Clergy.—No man, of whatever 
or social standing, who has 


financial 
a real vocation 
for the ministry should be denied the oppor- 
tunity of taking Holy Orders. For this 
reason a free, or partially free, training 
should be made possible. 


2. Revision of Services, etc. 

There are many alterations in the natur 
and conduct of the Church of England 
services which must be made if once again 
our churches are to be filled 


Services Shorter and More Varied 
The present order of 
Church have to a_ large 
mechanical. This is partly due to the fact 
that they are Several emipent 
Churchmen of to-day are of the opinion that 
should last longer than three- 
quarters of an hour. This indeed would b 
an excellent limit. The order of 
and evening prayer should be 
the litany and 
never forming part of them, and sermons 
unless preached by noted preachers, should 
restricted in length. Ther 
should, however, be more special services, 
established 
forms and 


services the 
become 


extent 
too long. 
no service 
morning 


shortened 


ante-communion Services 


be greatly 


naturally in 
church there must be certain set 


for while every 
benefit 


allowed in dealing 


ceremonies, it would be of great 


if more freedom 


with the 


were 


needs of varving congregations 


Revision of the Prayer Book 
Tk 0k Ss long 


at pre sent in oul 


The revision of the Praver 


overdue. There is much 
Book of Common Prayer (which one must not 
forget was compiled by a number of eccle- 
siastics more than three hundred years age 
which is now contrary to the belief of th 
majority of people. One might instance the 
Athanasian Creed, 
marriage and baptism services 


the 


and portions ot 


Apart from 


that a great deal of the language in which 
it is written is totally unmeaning to mom 
of the present generation And, while t 
these of us who love the familiar, and m 
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many cases beautiful, wording of our present 
liturgy the idea of change may be painful, 
we must take into account the good of the 
majority It is only natural that men and 
women will go to hear that which they can 
understand Let, then, the revision of the 
Prayer Book be undertaken by careful, 
reverent hands, but let it be undertaken 
by those who have knowledge and under- 
standing of the minds of the people. 


A New Hymn Book 

That the Church of England should 
possess a new authorised hymn book is 
indeed more than necessary. As it is, there 
are numbers of beautiful hymns which find 
no place in the present Ancient and Modern 
Edition, while many others of paltry merit, 
both as to wording and music, are still in- 
cluded in it. In this respect more musical 
services are greatly needed; for while it 
is not desirable that an act of worship be 
turned into a species of popular concert 
with a little religion thrown in, it is un- 
doubtedly true that music is a great help 
to most people. 


3. The Training of the Clergy 

It is perhaps on the question of the 
proper training of the clergy in the future 
that, more than anything, the renewal of 
church-going depends. That this is true 
is proved by the fact that even now, when- 
ever a really able man is in control, his 
services are Invariably well attended. 


More Specialised Training 

The clergy at present receive less special 
ised trainine for their work than is con- 
sidered necessary for any other profession, 
The need of to-day is not so much for the 
scholar’s erudition as for understanding 
of the real trials and temptations of life. 
Even in technical matters clerical training 
Is faulty Frew curates are ordained with 
any idea how to preach, or even how to 
deliver a sermon, or read a portion of the 
Scripture clearly and effectively. One does 
not wish our pulpits to be filled by histrionic 
artists, but, at the same time, who has not 
come away from church irritated, instead 
of benefited, after Jistenine to a badly- 
worded address delivered in irritating 
monotone. In the future, therefore, the 
clergy should receive specialised training 
In ¢loeution, reading, and the trend of 


modern thought. And, more important 
still, every young clergyman, possibly 
after he has taken deacon’s orders, but 
not yet become a priest, should undergo 
a period of probation in a large town parish 
Where he would gain real « Xperience of life ; 
for now, more than ever before, grown 
men will not listen to words of advice, 
however well meaning, from youths who 
have palpably no knowledge of that of 
which they speak; and in the past the 
young curate, straight from the university 
or theological college, has not been without 
the taint cf intellectual or spiritual conceit. 


Women and the Church 

One cannot omit from any discussion 
upon the training of the clergy some men- 
tion of the position of women in the Church. 
That women must in the future take a more 
important share in the actual conduct of 
parochial services, as well as in outside 
work, seems to many thinking people at 
the present time only in keeping with the 
trend of modern public opinion. And in 
truth, beyond the objections of prejudice 
and tradition, there seems no valid reason 
why a woman, possessing the necessary 
qualifications, should not perform all the 
duties of an ordinary parish priest. It 
would not be beyond her capabilities, either 
mental or physical, and, as regards training, 
there is no reason why women candidates 
should not receive exactly the same _ pre- 
paration as men. 


The Hope of the Future 

To discuss the work of reconstruction 
necessary in our Church a_ practical 
manner may to some scem almost irreverent. 
But this is not so. It is not that the real 
inner religion of mankind is swayed by 
doctrine or dogma. We nearly all of us 
believe that Christianity, in whatever form, 
is the striving upward of the soul to God. 
But the whole spirit of the teaching of 
Christ is progress; and, as Christ by His 
words and actions showed again and again 
that the new must take the place of the old, 
so through the centuries that have followed 
have newer beliefs, newer ideals, risen upon 
the foundations of the old. It is only by 
realising this, realising that now again has 
come the time for renewal and reconstruc- 
tion, that the Church of England can become 
once more that for which its name stands. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
The Chariot of the Pit 


RO came and of necessity alone. Yet 
there was that in his air as he 
advanced into the temple, which 


suggested a monarch surrounded by 


the pomp and panoply of a great court. 
He reached the statue of Fate and stood 
for a while contemplating it the 


suppliant figures on either side as though 
he were waiting for his invisible court to 
arrange itself. Then he doffed his jewelled 
cap to the effigy, knelt it, and in 
a clear and resonant which reached 
us even across that great space, he put up 
his prayer. It ran 
for although T did not 
language in which he spoke 
it to me in a whisper 
“God 


before 
voice 
something follows, 
understand the 
translated 


or the Son of Wisdom, to 
thee [, Oro the Great King, make prave: 
and offer sacrifice. Twenty times ten 
thousand years and more’ have one by 
since I, Oro, visited this, thy temple and 
knelt before this, thy living effiyy, vet thou, 
ruler of the world, dost) remember the 
| made and the sacrifice offered 
The prayer was tor triumph over my 
enemies and the acrihce a promise of the 
lives of half of those who in that day dwelt 
upon the earth. Thou heardest the praver, 
thou didst bow thy head and accept the 
sacrifice Yea, the prayer was granted and 
the sacrifice was made, and in it’ were 
counted the number of my foes 

Then ] lept. Through countle 

generations [ slept on and at my side wa 
the one child of my body that was teft to 
me 


WHEN 


THE WORLD 
SHOOK 


by 
- H. RIDER HAGGARD 


“At the appointed time which thou didst 
decree, IT awoke again and found in mj 
house strangers from another land. In the 
company of one of these whose spirit I drew 
forth, I visited the people of the new earth, 
and found them even baser and more evil 
than those whom | had known. Therefore, 
since they cannot be bettered, I] purpose to 
destroy them and on then wreck to 
rebuild a glorious empire, such as was that 
of the Sons of Wisdom at its prime. 

“A sign! O Fate, ruler of the world, give 
me a sign that my desire shall be fulfilled.” 

He paused, stretching out his arms and 
staring upwards. While he waited I felt 
the solid rock on which [ stood quiver and 
sway beneath my feet so that Yva and 
each other lest we should fall. 
This chanced also. The shock of the earth 
tremor, for such without doubt it was, threw 
down the figures of the ancient man and 
the lovely woman which knelt as though 
making prayers to Fate, and shook the 
marble sword from off its knees. As tt fell 
Oro caught it by the hilt, and rising, waved 


also, 


clung to 


it in triumph. 

‘| thank thee, God of my people from 
the beginning,” he cried * Thou hast given 
to me, thy last servant, thine own sword 
and | will use it well. For these wor- 
shippers of thine who have fallen, thou 
shalt have others, ves, all those who dwell 
in the new world that is to be. My 


daughter and the man whom she has chosen 
to be the father of the kings of the earth, 
and with him his companions, shall be the 
first of the hundreds of millions that are [0 


follow, for they shall kiss thy feet o1 perish. 
Thou shalt set thy foot upon the necks o 
all other od thou shalt rule and thou 


| 
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alone, and, as of old, Oro will be thy 
minister.” 

Still holding the sword, he flung himself 
down as though in an ecstasy, and was 
silent. 

“T read the omen otherwise,” whispered 
Yva. “The worshippers of Fate are over- 
thrown. His sword of power is fallen, but 
not into the hands that clasped it, and he 
totters on his throne. A greater God asserts 
dominion of the world and this Fate is but 
his instrument.” 

We crept out of the chapel, Yva leading, 
and along the circle of the great dome till 
we reached the portico of our sleeping 
place. Then* Yva turned and spoke. 

“Tt is horrible,” 


she said, “and my soul 
sickens. 


Oh! [ thank the Strength which 
made it that IT have no desire to rule the 
earth, and, being innocent of death, do not 
fear to die and cross his threshold.” 

“Yes, it is horrible,” I answered. “ Yet 
all men fear death.” 

“Not when they have found Love, Hum- 
phrey, for that I think is his true name, 
and, with it written on his brow, he stands 
upon the neck of Fate who is still) my 
father’s god.” 

“Then he is not vours, Yva?” 

“Nay. Once it was so, but now T reject 
him; he is no longer mine. Oro 
threatens, and perchance dare do in his 
rage, IT have broken his chain, though in 
another fashion. Ask me no more; per- 
haps one day you will learn the path I 
trod to freedom.” 

Then before [ could speak, she went on: 

“Rest now, for within a few hours IT must 
come to lead you and your companions to 
a terrible place. Yet*whatever you may see 
or hear, be not afraid, Humphrey, for I 
think that Oro’s god has no power over you, 
strong though he was, and that Oro’s plans 
will fail, while 1, who too have knowledge, 
shall find strength to save the world.” 

Then she flung her arms about me and 
kissed me on the brow as a mother might, 
and was gone 

Strangely enough, perhaps because of my 
mental exhaustion, for what | had passed 
through seemed to overwhelm so. that 
I could no longer so much as think with 
clearness, even after all that | have described 
[ slept like a child and awoke refreshed 
and well 

T looked at my wateh to find that it was 
ww eight o'clock ino the morning thi 
horrible place where there was neither morn, 
hor noon, nor night, but only an eternal 
brightness that came L knew not whence, 
and never le arned 


Shortly Vva appeared She Was 


Wonderfully quiet and gentle hei 
manner, calm also, greeted all 
Of ous with much sweetness. Of our 


experiences during the night she said 
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no word to me, even when we were alone. 
One difference I noticed about her, however ; 
that she was clothed in garments such as I 
had never seen her wear before. They were 
close fitting, save for a flowing cape, and 
made of some grey material, not unlike a 
coarse homespun or even asbestos cloth. 

Presently she touched Bastin on the 
shoulder and said that she would speak 
with him apart. They went together into 
one of the chambers of that dwelling and 
there remained for perhaps the half of an 
hour. It was towards the end of this time 
that in the intense silence I heard a crash 
coming from the direction of the temple, 
as though something heavy had fallen to 
the rocky floor. Bickley also heard this 
sound. When the two reappeared I noticed 
that though still quite calm, Yva looked 
radiant, and, if I may say so, even more 
human and womanly than I had ever seen 
her, while Bastin also seemed very happy. 

“Friends,” said Yva, “it is time for us 
to be going and I am your guide. You will 
meet the Lord Oro at the end of your 
journey. I pray you to bring those lamps 
of yours with you, since all the road is not 
lighted like this place.” 

Then we set out, Yva walking ahead of us 
and Tommy frisking at her side. 

Our road led us through the temple. As 
we passed the great gates I started, for 
there, in the centre of that glorious build- 
ing, [ perceived a change. The statue of 
Fate was no more! It lay broken upon the 
pavement among those fragments of its two 
worshippers which [ had seen shaken Cown 
some hours before. 

“What does this mean?” I whispered to 
Yva. “LT have felt no other earthquake.” 

“T do not know,” she answered, “or if I 
know T may not say. Yet learn that no 
vod can live on without a single worshipper, 
and, in a fashion, that idol was alive, 
though this vou will not believe.” 

Walking the length of the great church, 
if so it could be called, we came to an apse 
at the head of it where, had it been 
Christian, the altar would have stood. In 
this apse was a litthe open door through 
which we passed. Beyond it lay a space of 
rough rock that looked as though it had 
been partially prepared for the erection of 
buildings and then abandoned. All this 
space was lighted, however, like the rest of 
the City of Nyo, and in the same mysterious 
way. Led by Yva, we threaded our path 
between the rough stones, following a steep 
downward lope we walked fon 
perhaps half a mile, tll at length we came 
to the mouth of a huge pit that must, 1 
imagine, have lain quite a thousand feet 
below the level of the temple 

l looked over the edge of this pit and 
shrank back terrified. It seemed to be 
bottomless. Moreover, a great wind rushed 
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up it with a roaring sound like to that of 
an angry sea. Or rather there were two 


winds, perhaps draughts would be a better 
term, if I may apply it to an air movement 
of so fierce and terrible a nature. One ot 
these rushed up the pit, and one rushed 
down. Or it may have been that the up 
rush alternated with the down rush. Really 
it Is impossible to say. 

“What is this place?” I asked, clinging 
to the others and shrinking back in alarm 
from its sheer edge and bottomless depth, 
for that this was enormous we could see by 
the shaft of light which flowed downwards 
farther than the eye could follow, 

“It is a vent up and down which passes 
air from and to the central hollows of the 
earth,” Yva answered. “Doubtless in the 
beginning through it travelled that mighty 
force which blew out these caves in the 
heated rock, the craftsman blows out 
lass.” 

“T understand,” said Bastin 
one blows out a bubble on a 
a larger scale Well, it is very interesting, 
but [| have seen enough of it. Also I 
afraid of being blown away.” 

“T fear that you must see 


a> 


Just like 


only on 
pip 
am 


more,” answered 


Yva with a smile, “since we are about to 
descend this pit.” 
“Do you mean that we are to go down 


that hole, and if so, how? TI don’t see 


any 
litt, on moving staircase, anvthing of 
that sort.” 
‘Easily and safely enough, Bastin. See.” 
As she spoke a yvreat flat rock of the size 


of a small room appeared, borne upwards, 
as I suppose, by the territic draught which 
roared past us on its upward course. When 
it reached the lip of the shaft, it hune a 


little while, then moved across and bevan 
to descend with such incredible swiftness 
that in a few seconds it had vanished from 
view. 

* Be said Yva, “for pre 


prepared, 
sently this air-chariot of ours wil] return. 
When it appears and hangs upon the edge, 
step on to it and throw vourselve upon your 
faces and all will be well At the foot of 
the shaft the motion lessens till it: almost 
stops, and it Is easy to even crawl 
to the firm earth 

Then she stooped down and lhitted Tommy 


-pring, on 


who was sniffing suspiciously at the edge 
of the pit, his long ears blown. straicht 
above his head, holding him beneath het 
left arm and under her cloak, that he mieht 
not see and be fri htened 

We waited a while in <itlene pethap 
five o1 IN mon the most ch 
apvreeable, | think, that | evel 
Phen tar down the below 
ippeared i black speck that seemed to 
mosive as rushed upward 

‘It comes,” said Yva ‘Prepare and do 
as I do. Do not <prin or run, lest vou 


should go 
rock and te 


too tar. 


Ste p 
its centre, and there lie down. 
Trust in me, all of you.” 

The great stone appeared and, as before, 


the 


on to 


hung at the edge otf the pit. Yva stepped 
on to it quietly, as she did so, catching 
hold of my wrist with her disengaged hand, 


I followed her, feeling very sick, and 
promptly sat down. Then came Bickley 
with the air of the virtuous hero of a ro- 


mance walking a pirate’s plank, and also 
sat down. Only Bastin hesitated until the 


stone began to move away. Then with an 


ejaculation of “Here goes!” he jumped 
over the intervening crack of space and 
landed in the middle of us like a sack of 
coal. Had I not been seated really 1 think 
he would have knocked me off the rock. As 


it was, with one hand he gripped me by th 
beard and with the other grasped Yva’s robe, 
of neither of which would he f 
quite a long time, although we forced hin 
on to his The lantern which he held 
Hew from his grasp and descended the shaft 


leave vo fo 


lace. 


on its own account. 

Now the stone which had quivered 
little beneath the impact of Bastin, steadied 
itself again and with a slow and majesti 
movement sailed to the other side of. the 
gulf. There it felt the force of gravity, o1 
perhaps the weight of the returning ai 
pressed on it, which T do not know. At 
anv rate it began to fail, slowly at first. 
then more swiltly, and afterwards at an 
increaible pace, so that in a tew seconds 
the mouth of the pit above u rew smal 
and presently vanished quite away. | 
looked up at Yva who wa tanding com 


posedly in the midst of our prostrate shapes 
She bent down and called in : 
“All is well. The heat 
will not endure for lone.” 
Then we the 
this there was no doubt, f 
burst all 


scorched my lungs 


my cal 


begins, but it 


About 


piration 


entere d heat Zon 
thre pet 
out me and.tl 


head from beneath the 


ovel the burning ai 
Tommy thrust his 


cloak with his tongue 


hanging out and his mouth wide open 
Hold your breaths!” cried Ywa, and we 
obeved until we nearly bur At least | 
did, but what happene 1 to the others I do 
not know 
Fortunately it was soon over d the a 
began to vrow cool avain By 
travelled an enormous distance, 


to be miles on miles, and I 


notices 


peed Wa lackenine, also that th 
haft grew more narrow, till at length the 
were only ao tew teet between the edyve ol 
thre tone and at all The re It of th 
» | uppe ed. wa that tl ed 
il ‘ butter le 
itl le th tl } e 
moved but ver lowl 

Be ready to follow me.” cried Yva again, 
ind we rose to our teet, that is, Bickley and 
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| did, but poor Bastin was semi-comatose, multiplied a thousandfold they are not i 
The stone stopped and Yva sprang from it — unlike.” 
toa rock platform level with which it lay. Nor indeed were they, except that each E 
We followed, dragging Bastin between us. blue flash was as bie as the full moon and 7 
A. we did so something hit me gently on in one place or another they were so con i 
the head. It was Bastin’s lamp, which I tinuous that one could have read a letter : 
al by their light. Also the effect of them was 
‘We are safe Sit down and rest.” said ehastly and most unnatural, terrifying, too, 
Yva, leading us a tew paces away since even their brilliance could not reveal 
We obeyed and presently by the dim the extent of that gigantic hollow in the 
light saw the stone begin to stir again, bowels of the world wherein they leapt to 
this time upWal ls. In another twenty and fro like lightnings, or hung like hug ’ iR 
seconds it was away on its never-ending uncanny lanterns. i 
journey, 
' | looked about me. We were in some i 
cavernous place that could be but dimly 
seen, for here the light that flowed down a 
the shaft from the upper caves where it was ' 
mysteriously created, scarcely shone, and 
often indeed was entirely cut offi, when the P 
. ever-journeying stone was in the narrowest 
parts of the passage. | could see, however, 
that this cavern stretched away both to right 
and left of us, while T felt that from the 
left, as we sat facing the shaft, there drew A 
down a strong blast of fresh air which 
ugvested that somewhere, however far 
away, It must Open on to the upper world, 
Presently Yva said t 
“If you are rested, friends, IT pray you 
hight thos« lamps of yours, since we must 
walk a while in darkne 
Ve did and started, still travelling down 
hill. Yva walked ahead with me = and 
Tommy, who scemed somewhat depressed 
and clung close to oul hee ls. Soon 
ur narrowing passag turned and we 
found ourselves in a wondrous place. T call 
it wondrous because of it we could see 4 
neither the begipning nor the end, 4 
hor the roof, nor aught else save the ‘ 
rock on which we walked, the 
side or wall that our hands touched. 
Nor was this because of darkness, é i 
since although it was not illuminated fF 
like the Ipper caverns, lisht of a sort : 
iS present 
it Was a very strange light, con- 
isting of brilliant and intermittent 
i ashes, or globes of blue and lambent 
> me which seemed to leap from no- 
Vhere into nowhere, or sometimes 
to han potsed im mid an 
* How odd they are,” aid the 
voice of Bastin behind me. 
remind me of those blue sparks 
b Which jump up trom the wires of 
the tramwavs in London on a dark 
night You know, dont vou, 
hickley’ | mean when the con 
tuctor pulls round that lone stick 
with an is wheel on the ‘top rf 
it 
Nobod but vou could have 
thought uch a comparison, thank thee, God of my people from by 
wered Bickley. “Still, the beginning,’ he cried ’—y. 432. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Sacrifice 
" HE air in this place must be charged 
with some torm of electricity, but the 
odd thing is that it does not seem to 
harm us,” said Bickley in a matte 
of-fact fashion as though he were deter 


mined not to be astonished. 

“To me it looks more like marsh fires or 
St. Elmo lights, though how these can be 
where there is no vapour, I do not know,”’ 
I answered. 

As I spoke a particularly large ball of 
flame fell from above. It resembled a 
shooting star or a meteor more than any- 
thing else that I had ever seen, and made 
me wonder whether we were not perhaps 
standing beneath some inky, unseen sky. 

Next moment I forgot such speculations, 
for in its blue light, which made him 
terrible and ghastly, I perceived Oro stand- 
ing in front of us clad in a long cloak. 

Oro held up his hand, and Yva bent the 
knee in greeting to him. 

‘So you have come, all of you, > he said. 

‘I thought that perhaps there were one or 
two who would not find courage to ride the 
flying stone. I am glad that it is not so, 
since otherwise he who had shown himself ‘a 
coward should have had no share in the rule 
of that new world which is to be. Therefore 
I chose yonder road that it might test you. 

** Then if you will be so good as to choose 
another for us to return by, I shall be much 
obliged to you, Oro,” said Bastin. 

_ How do you know that if I did it would 
not be more terrible, Preacher? How do 
you know indeed that this is not your last 
journey from which there is no return?” 

“Of course I can’t be sure of anything, 
Oro, but I think the question is one whic ch 
you might more appropriately put to your- 


self. According to your own showing you 
are now extre mely old and therefore. your 
end is likely to come at any moment. 
Of course, if it did you would have one 
more journey to make, but it wouldn't 
be polite for me to say in what direction 


this would be.” 
Oro heard, and hi 


s splendid, icy face was 
twisted with 


sudden 


rage. Remembering 
the scene inthe temple where he had 
grovelled before his god, uttering agonised, 
unanswered prayers for added days, 1 
understood the reason of his wrath. Tt awas 
o great that I feared lest he should kill 
Bastin (who only a few hours before, be it 
remembered, had tried to kill Aim) then 
and there, as doubtless he could have done 
if he wished. Fortunately, if he felt it, 
the impulse passed. 

‘Miserable fool!’ he tid warn 
you to keep a watch upon your words. 
Yesterday you would have slain me with 
your toy To-day vou stab me with your 
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ill-omened toncue. 
it for ever.”’ 

“Tam not in the least fearful, Oro, since 
I am sure that you can’t hurt me at all any 
more than L could hurt you last night be- 
cause, you see, it wasn't permitted. When 
the time for me die, I shall g0, 
but vow will have nothing to ae with that 
To tell the truth, Lam very sorry for you, 
with all your greatness, your soul is of 
the earth, earthy, also se <r and devilish, 
as the Apostle said, and, I am afraid, very 
malignant, and you will Pe a great deal 
to answer for shortly. Yours wont be a 
happy deathbed, Oro, because, you see, you 

glory in your sins and don’t know w! 
repe ntance means.”’ 

1 must add that when I heard these words 
I was filled with the most unbounded ad- 
miration for  Bastin’s — fearless courage 
Which enabled him thus to beard this super- 
tvrant his den. So indeed 


Be fearful lest I silence 


come to 


as 


hat 


in were we 
all, for I read it in Yva’s face and heard 
Bickley mutter : 


“Bravo! Sple ondid ! ! 
something in faith! 
Even Oro appreciated it with his intel- 


After all there is 


lect, if not with his heart, for he stared at 
the man and made no answer. He was 
quite “knocked out” and, almost humbly, 
changed the subject. 

“We have yet a little while,’ he said, 
“before that happens which I have de- 
creed. Come, Humphrey, that I may 


show you some of the marvels of this bubble 


blown in.the bowels of the world,” and he 
motioned to us to pick up the lanterns. 
Then he led us away from the wall of 


the cavern, if such it was, for a distance of 
perhaps six or seven hundred paces. Here 
suddenly we came to a great groove ia the 
rocky floor, as broad as a very wide road- 
way, and mayhap four fee: depth. The 
bottom of this groove was polished and 
glittered; indeed it gave us the impression 
ot 


being iron, or other ore which had been 
welded together beneath the grinding of 
some immeasurable weight. Just at the 
spot where we struck the groove, it divided 
into two, for this reason. 

In its centre the floor of iron, or what- 
cver it may have been, rose, the fraction of 
an oanch first, but afterwards more 
sharply, and this at a spot where the 
groove had a somewhat steep downward 


dip which appeared to extend onwards 
know not how fat 

Following along this central rise for a 
great way, nearly a mile, | should think, 
we observed that it became ever more pro 
nounced, till at length it ended in a razor- 
edged cliff which stretched up higher than 


we could see, even by the light of the elec- 
trical. discharges. Standing against the 
edge of this cliff, we perceived that at a 
distance from ait there were now 
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grooves of about equal width. One of 
these ran away into the darkness on our 
right as we faced the sharp edge, and at 
an ever-Widening angle, while the other, at 
a similar angle, ran into the darkness to 
the left of the knife of cliff, That was 
ll. 

No, there were two more notable things. 
Neither of the grooves now lay within 
hundreds of yards of the cliff, perhaps a 
quarter of a mile, for be it remembered we 
had followed the rising rock between them. 
To put it quite clearly, it was exactly as 
though one line of rails had separated into 
two lines of rails, as often enough they do, 
and an observer standing on high ground 
between could see them both vanishing into 
tunnels to the right and left, but far 
apart. 

The second notable thing was that the 
right-hand groove, where first we saw it at 
the point of separation, was not polished 
like the left-hand groove, although at some 
time or other it seemed to have been sub- 
jected to the pressure of the same terrific 
weight which cut its fellow out of the bed 
of rock or iron, as the sharp wheels of a 
heavily laden wagon sink ruts into a road- 
Way. 

“What does it all mean, Lord Oro?” 
I asked when he had led us back to the 
spot where the one groove began to be two 
grooves, that is, a mile or so away from 
the razor-edged cliff. : 

“This, Humphrey,’ he answered. “ That 
which travels along yonder road, when it 
reaches this spot on which stand, 
follows the left-hand path which is made 
bright with its passage. Yet, could a 
giant at that moment of its touching this 
exact spot on which | lay my hand, thrust 
it with sufficient strength, it would leave 
the left-hand road and take the right-hand 
road.” 

“And if it did, what then, Lord Oro?” 

“Then within an hour or so, when it had 
travelled far cnough upon its way, the 
valance of the earth would be changed, and 
great things would happen in the world 
above, as once they happened in’ bygone 
days. Now do you understand, Hum- 
phrey ?” 

“Good Heavens! Yes, 1 understand 
now,” I answered. But fortunately there 
Is no such giant.” 

Oro broke into a mocking laugh and his 
grey old face lit up with a fiendish exulta- 
tion, as he cried 

“Fook! Oro, am that eiant. Onee in 
the dead days | turned the balance of the 
World from the right-hand road which now 
is dull with disuse, to the left-hand road 
Which glitters so brightly to your eves, and 
the face of the earth was changed. Now 
again Twill turn it from the left-hand road 
to thy neht-hand road in which for millions 


of years it was wont to run, and once more 
the face of the earth shall change, and those 
who are left living upon the earth, or who 
in the course of ages shall come to live 
upon the new earth, must bow down to Oro 
and take him and his seed to be their gods 
and kings.” 

When | heard this I was overwhelmed 


and could not answer. Also I remembered 
a certain confused picture which Yva had 
shown to us in the Temple of Nyo. But 


supported by his disbelief, Bickley asked : 

“And how often does the balance of which 
you speak come this way, Lord Oro? ” 

“Once only in many years; the number 
is my secret, Bickley,” he replied. 

* Then there is every reason to hope that 
it will not trouble us,” remarked Bickley 
with a suspicion of mockery in his voice. 

“Do you think so, you learned Bickley?” 
asked Oro. “If so, I do not. Unless my 
skill has failed me and my calculations 
have gone awry, that Traveller of which 
I tell should” presently be with us. 
Hearken now! What is that sound we 
hear?” 

As he spoke there reached our ears the 
first, far-off murmurs of a dreadful music. 
I cannot describe it in words because that 
is impossible, but it was something lke to 
the buzz of a thousand humming-tops such 
as are loved by children because of thei 
weird song. 

“Back to the wall!” cried Oro trium- 
phantly. ‘The time is short!” 

So back we went, Oro pausing a while, 
and behind, overtaking us with long, deter- 
mined strides. Yva led us, gliding at my 
side and, as | thought, now and again 
vlanced at my face ,with a’ look that was 
half anxious and half pitiful. Also twice 
she stooped and patted Tommy. 

We reached the wall, though not quite 
at the spot whence we had started to ex- 
amine the grooved roads. At least I think 
this was so, since now for the first time I 
observed a kind of little window in its rocky 
face. It stood about five feet from its floor 
level, and was perhaps ten inches square, 
not more. In short, except for its shape it 
resembled a ship's porthole rather than a 
window. Its substance appeared to be talc, 
or some such material, and inches thick, yet 
through it, after Oro had cast aside some 
sort of covering, came a glare like that of 
a searchlight. In fact it was a searchlight 
so far as concerned one of its purposes. 

By this window porthole layoa pile ol 


Cloaks, also tout obyects which looked like 
Zulu battle shields cut ino some unknown 
metal oor material Very deftly, very 


quietly, Vva litted these cloak and Wrapped 
one of them about each of us, and while she 
was thus employed [ noticed that they were 
of a substance very similar to that of the 
vown she wore, which | have described, bu, 
harder. Next she gave one of the metal- 
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like shields to each ot bidding us hold 
them in front ol bodies and heads, and 
only to look through certain slits in the m in 
which were eve pieces that appeared to be 


us, 
oul 


of the same horny stuff as the searchlight 
window. Further, she commanded us to 
stand in a row with our backs against the 
rock wall, at certain spots which she in- 
dicated with yreat precision, what- 
ever we saw or heard on no account to 
move. 

So there we stood, Bickley next to me, 
and beyond him Bastin. Then Yva_ took 


the fourth shield, as | 
one than ours, 


noted a much larger 
and placed herself between 


me and the searchlight or porthole. On the 
other side of this was Oro, who had no 
shield. 

These arrangements took some minutes 


and during that time occupied all our atten 


tion. When they were completed, however, 
our curiosity and fear began to reassert 
themselves. I looked about me and_per- 
ceived that Oro had his right hand upon 
what seemed to be a rough stone rod, in 
shape not unlike that with which railway 
pots are moved. He shouted to us to 
stand still and keep the shields over out 


faces. Then very gently he pressed upon 
the lever. The porthole sank the fraction 
of an inch, and instantly there leapt from it 
a most terrific blaze of lightning, which shot 


across the blackness in front and, as 
lightning does, revealed far, far away 
another wall, or rather cliff, like that 
against which we leant. 

“AIL works well,’ exclaimed Oro in a 
satisfied voice, lifting his hand from = the 
rod, “and the strength which 1 have stored 
will be more than engugh.’ 

Meanwhile the humming noise came 
nearer and grew in volume 

“TI say,” said Bickley, “as you know, | 
have been sceptical, but I don't like thi 
business. Oro, what are you going. to 
do?” 

‘Sink half the world beneath the seas,’ 
said Oro, “and raise up that which | 
drowned more than two thousand centuries 
ayo. But as vou do not believe that | have 
this power, Bickley, why do you ask such 
questions 7’ 

believe that you have it, which was 
why I tried to shoot you vesterday,’ said 
Bastin. “For your soul's sake T beg you to 
desist from an attempt which IT sure 
will not succeed, but which will certainty 
involve vour eternal damnation, the 
failure will be no fault of oul 

Then | poke al , avine 

implore you, Lord Oro, to let thi 
business be 1 do not Know exactly low 

much or how Jittle u can do, but under 
tand that vour object is to Slav men by 
millions in order to raise up another world 
f which you will be the absolute king, a 
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were of 


you some past empire that has been 
destroyed, either through your agency or 
otherwise. No good can come. of “such 
ambitions. Like Bastin, for your soul's 
sake I pray you to let them be.” 

‘What Humphrey says I repeat,” said 
Yva. “My Father, although you know } 
not, you seek great evil, ‘and from. these 
hopes you sow you will harvest nothin; 
save a loss of which you do not: dream 
Moreover, yout plans will fail. Now | 
who am, like yourself, of the Children of 
Wisdom, have spoken for the first and last 
time, and my words are true. | pray you 
give them weight, my Father.’ A 

Oro heard, and grew furious. 

“What!” he said. “Are you against 
me, every one, and my own daughter also? 
I would lift you up, [ would make yon 
rulers of a new world: I would destroy 
your vile civilisations which | have studied 
with my eyes, that I may build better! To 
you, Humphrey, | would vive my. only 
child in marriage that from you may spring 
a divine race of kings! And yet you ar 
against me and set up your puny scruples 
asa barrier across my path of wisdom 
Well, | tread them down, I go on my 
appointed way. Sut beware how you try 
to hold me back If any ont of vou should 
attempt to come between me and my ends, 
know that I will destroy vou all. Obey or 
die.” 

‘Well, he has had his chance and he 
won't take uid) Bastin in the silence 
that tollowed The man must go to the 
devil his own way and there is nothing 
more to be said.” 

l say the stlence, but it wa no more 
sitent. The distant hun ming yrew to a 
roar, the roar to a hellish hurricane of 
-ound which presently drowned all attempts 
at ordinary speech 


Then bellowing like ten millions of bulls, 
at length far away there appeared  some- 
thing terrible. can only describe. its 
appearance as that of an attenuated moun 
tain on fire When it drew nearer I per 
ceived that it was more like a ballet-dance 
Whirling round and round upon her toes, 
or rather all the ballet-dancers the 
world rolled into one and then multiple 
a million times in. size No, it was like 
mushroom with two stalks, one above ana 
one below, or a huge top with a point 
which it spun, a swelling belly and another 
point above. But what a top! It must 
have been two thou-ar d teet da h, if it Wis 
in inch, and its who coul 
Hie’ tite 

Qn at came, dance ind 
nin Fate mconcemable, » that 
looked like vivant wheel fire Vet 
not fire clothed it but ratl 
phosphorescence n { t cami ) 
heat Yes, a phosphor ence rranved 1 


) I looked over the edge of this pit ye Michael. i 


1 i and sh:ank back terrified ’’—p,. 4153. 
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of ghastly blue and lurid red, with 
up be- 
fringe of 


band 
streaks of other colours running 
tween, and a kind of waving 
purple. 
The fire-mountain thundered on with a 
voice like to that of avalanches or of ice- 
bergs crashing from their parent glaciers to 
the sea. Its terrific aspect was appalling, 
and its weight caused the solid rock to 
quiver like a leaf. Watching it, we felt as 
ants might feel at the advent of the crack 
of doom for its mere height, and girth and 


size overwhelmed us. We could not even 
speak. The last words I heard were from 
the mouth of Oro, who screamed out : 
“Behold the balance of the World, you 
miserable, doubting men, and behold me 
change its path—turning it as the steers- 


man turns a ship! ” 

Then he made certain signs to Yva, who 
in obedience to them approached the port- 
hole or searchlight, to which she did some 
thing that I could not distinguish. The 
effect was to make the beam of light much 
stronger and sharper, also to shift it on to 
the point or foot of the spinning mountain 
and by an aiming of the lens from time to 
time, to keep it there. 

This went on for a while, since the dread- 
ful thing did not travel fast notwithstand- 
ing the frightful speed of its revolutions. 
I should doubt indeed if it advanced more 
quickly than a man could walk; at any rate 
it seemed to us. But we had no means 
of judging its real rate of progress whereof 
we knew as little as we did of the course 
it followed in the bowels of the earth. 
Perhaps that was spiral, from the world’s 
deep heart upwards and this was the highest 
point it reached. Or perhaps it remained 
stationary, but still spinning, for scores or 
hundreds of years in some central power- 
house of its own, whence in obedience to 
unknown laws, from time to time it made 
these terrific journeys. 

No one knows, unless perhaps Oro did, 
in which case he kept the information to 
himself, and no one will ever know. At 
any rate, there it was, travelling towards us 
on its giant butt, the peg of the top as it 
were, which, hidden in a cloud of friction 
born sparks that enveloped it like the cup 
of a curving flower of fire, whirled round 
and round at an infinite Speed. It was on 
this flaming flower that the searchlight 
played steadily, doubtless that Oro might 


mark and measure its monstrous pro 

‘ress. 

“He 1 gomg to trv to end the thing 
down the rieht hand path,’ | houted Mite 
Bickley’s ear. 

‘Cant be done Nothing can shift) a 


travelling weight of tens of millions 
tons one inch,” Bickley roared back, trying 
to look confident 

Clearly, 


however, Yva thought that it 
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sudden she 


of 
down her shield and throwing herself upon 
her knees, stretched out her hands in sup- 


could be done, tor Z 


Cast 


plication to her father. 1 understood, as 
did we all, that she was imploring him to 
abandon his hellish purpose. He glared a 
her and shook his head. Then, as she still 
went on praying, he struck her across the 
face with his hand and pushed her to her 
feet again. My blood boiled as I saw it 
and | think I should have sprung at hin, 
had not Bickley caught hold of me, shout- 
ing, * Don’t, or he will kill her and us too.” 
Yva lifted her shield and returned to her 
station, and in the blue discharges which 
now flashed almost continuously, and the 
phosphorescent glare of the advancing 
mountain I saw that though her beautiful 
face worked beneath the pain of the blow, 
her eyes remained and_ purposeful 
kven then 1 wondered—what was the pur- 
pose shining through them. Also I won 
dered if Ll was about to called upon to 
make that sacrifice of which she_ had 
spoken, and if how. Of one thing | 
Was determined—that if the call came it 
should not find me deaf. Yet all the while 
I was horribly afraid. 
Atanother sign from Oro, 
thing more to the lens 
side of her, 1 could not see what it was. 
The beam of light shifted and wandered 
till, far away, it tel! exactly upon that s 
where the rock 
which 


serene 


be 


so, 


Yva did som 
again, being along- 


pot 
pot 
began to rise into the ridge 


separated the two grooves or roads 


and ended in the razor-edged cliff. More- 
over | observed that Oro who left it the 
last of us, had either placed something 


white to mark this first infinitesimal bulg- 
ing of the floor of the groove, or had 
smeared it with chalk or shining pigment 
I observed also what | had not been able 
to before, that a thin white line ran 
across the floor, no doubt to give the pre- 
cise direction of this painted rise of rock, 
and that the glare of the searchlight now 


see 


lay exactly over that line. 

The — monstrous, flaming — gyroscope 
fashioned in Nature’s workshop, for such 
without doubt it was, was drawing neal, 
emitting as it came a tumult of sounds 
which, with the echoes that they caused, 
j almost overwhelmed our sense Poor little 


Tommy, already cowed, although he was 4 
bold-natured beast, broke down entire lv, and 
I could see from = his mouth that | 
was howling with te Ile stared about 
him, then ran to Vva and pawed at her, 


cope n 


evidently asking to be taken into her am 
She thrust him awav, almost fiercely, and 
made Siens to me to lift him up and hi 
him beneath my shield I did, 


flectine sadly that if T was to be sacrificed, 


fommy must share my fate. [| even thoug? 
of passing him ol to Sicklev, but had 

Indeed could not attract his atten 
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tion, for Bickley was staring with all his 
eyes at the nightmare-like spectacle which 
was in progress about us. Indeed no night- 
mare, no wild imagination of which the 
mind of man is capable, could rival the 
aspect ot it tupendous tact 

rhink of them! Phe unmeasured space 
of blackne threaded by those globes ot 
ghastly incandescence that now hung a 
while and now shot upwards, downwards, 
across, apparently without origin or end, 
like a stream of meteors that had gone 
mad. Then the travelling mountain, two 
thousand feet in height, or more, with its 
enormous saucer-like rim painted round 
with bands of lurid red and blue, and about 
its grinding foot the tulip bloom of emitted 
flame. Then the fierce-faced Oro at his post, 
his hand upon the rod, waiting, remorseless, 
to drown half of this great world, with the 
lovely Yva standing calm-eyed like a saint 
in hell and watching me above the edge of 
the shield which such a saint might bear to 
turn aside the hery darts of the wicked. 
And lastly we’ three men flattened, terror- 
stricken, against the wall. 

Nightmare ! Imagination! No, these 
pale before that scene which it was given to 
our human eyes to witness. 

And all the while, bending, bowing 
towards us -away from us—making obei- 
sance to the path in front as though in greet- 
ing, to the path behind as though in fare- 
well, instinct with a horrible life, with a 
hideous and gigantic grace, that titanic 
Terror whirled onwards to the mark of.date. 

\t the moment nothing could persuade me 
that it was not alive and did not know its 
awful mission. Visions flashed across my 
mind. | thought of the peoples of the world 
sleeping in their beds, or going about their 
business, or engaged even in the work of 
war. | thought of the ships upon the seas 
steaming steadily towards their far-off ports. 
Chen 1 thought of what presently might 
happen to them, of the tremors followed by 
convulsions, of the sudden crashing down 
Mf cities, such as we had seen in the picture 
Yva showed us in the t mple, of the inflow 
of the waters of the deep piled up in mighty 
Waves, of the woe and desolation as of the 
end of the world, and of the quiet, follow- 
ing death. So | thought, and in my heart 
prayed to the great Arch-Architect of the 


Niverse to. stretcl 


ch out His arm to avert 
this fearsome ruin of His handiwork. 

Oro glared, his thin fingers tightened 
their grip upon the rod, his hair and long 
beard seemed to bristle with furious and 
delighted excitement The purple-fringed 
rim of the Monster had long overshadowed 
the whited patch of rock; its grinding foot 
Was scarce ten vards away. Oro made more 
signs to Yva who, beneath the shelter of her 
shield, again bent down and did something 
that | could not see Then, as though her 


part were played, she rose, drew the grey 
hood of her cloak all about her face so that 
her eyes alone remained visible, took one 
step towards me, and in the broken English 
we had taught her, called into my ear. 

* Humphrey, God you bless! Humphrey, 
we meet soon. Forget not me!” 

She stepped back again before [ could 
attempt to answer, and next instant, with a 
hideous, concentrated effort, Oro, bending 
himself double, thrust upon the rod, as I 
could see from his opened mouth, shouting 
while he thrust. 

At the same moment, with a swift spring, 
Yva leapt immediately in front of the lens 


or window, so that the metallic shield with. 


which she covered herself pressed against 
its substance. 

Simultaneously Oro flung up his arms as 
though in horror. 

Too late! The shutter fell, and from 
behind it there sprang out a rush of living 
flame. It struck on Yva’s shield and ex- 
panded to right and left. The insulated 
shield and garments that she wore seemed to 
resist it. For a fraction of time she stood 
there like a glowing angel, wrapped in fire. 

Then she was swept outwards and up- 
wards, and at a little distance dissolved like 
a ghost and vanished from our sight. 

Yva was ashes! Yva was gone! The 
sacrifice was consummated ! 

And not in vain! Not in vain! On her 
poor breast she had received the full blast 
of that hellish lightning flash. Yet whilst 
destroying, it turned away from her, seek- 
ing the tree paths of the air. So it came 
about that its obstructed strength struck the 
foot of the travelling gyroscope diffused and 
did not suthce to thrust it that one necessary 
inch on which depended the fate of half the 
world, or missing it altogether, passed away 
on either side. Even so the huge, gleaming 
mountain rocked and trembled. Once, 
twice, thrice, it bowed itself towards us as 
though in majestic homage to greatness 
passed away. For a second, too, its course 
was checked, and at the check the earth 
quaked and trembled. Yes, then the world 
shook, and the blue globes of fire went out, 
while I was thrown to the ground. 

When they returned again, the flaming 
monster was once more sailing majestically 
upon its way and down the accustomed left 
hand path! 


Indeed the sacrifice was not in vain. The 
world shook—but Yva had saved the world ! 


CHAPTER XXV 
Tommy 


LAY still a while, on my back as I had 
fallen, and beneath the shield like de 
fence which Yva had given to me. Not 
withstandine the fire-resisting, metalised 
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tuff of which it was made, I noted that it 
was twisted and almost burnt through. 
Doubtless the stored-up electricity or earth 
magnetism, whatever it may have been 
that had leapt out of that hole, being dit 
fused by the resistance with which it) was 
met, had grazed ine with its outer edge, and 
had it not been for the shield and cloak, | 
also should have been burned up. L wished, 
oh! how wished that it had been so. Then, 
by now all must have finished and I should 
have known the truth as to what awaits us 
beyond the change: sleep or dreams, or 
perchance the fullest life. Also I should 
not have learned alone. 

Lying there thus, idly, as though in a 
half-sleep, I felt Tommy licking my face, 
and throwing iy arms about the poor little 
frightened beast, | watched the great world- 


ot 


balance as it retreated on its eternal 
journey. At one time its vast projecting 
rim had overshadowed us almost 
seemed to touch the cliff of rock against 


g 
which we leant. | remember that the effect 
of that shining arch a thousand feet or so 
above our heads was wonderful. It re- 
minded me of a canopy of blackest thunder 
clouds supported upon framework of 
wheeling rainbows, while beneath it all the 
children of the devil shouted together in 
joy. I noted this effect only a few seconds 
before Yva spoke to me and leapt into the 
path of the flash. 


Now, however, it was far away, a mere 
flaming wheel that became gradually 
smaller, and its Satanic voices were grow 
ing faint. As I have said, | watched its 


disappearance idly, reflecting that I should 
never look upon its lke again: also that it 
was something well worth going forth to 
Then I became aware that the hum 
ming, howling din had decreased sutticiently 
to enable me to hear human voices without 
effort. Bastin) was addressing Bickley 

like myself they were both upon the ground. 


see. 


“Her translation, as you may have 
noticed, Bickley, if you’ were not too 
frightened, was really very remarkable. No 
doubt it will have reminded you, as it did 


me, of that of Elijah. She had exactly the 
appearance of a person going up to Heaven 
in a vehicle of fire. The destination was 
certainly the same, and even the cloak she 
wore added a familiar touch and 
the similarity.’ 

“At any rate, it did not fall upon you,” 
answered Bickley with something like a 
sob, in a voice of mingled awe and exaspera 


increased 


tion. “For goodness’ sake! Bastin, stop 
your Biblical parallels and let us adore, yes, 
let us adore the divinest creature that the 
earth has borne!” 

Never have | loved Bickley more than 
when | heard him utter those words. 

** Divinest’ is a large term, Bickley, and 
one to which hesitate to subscribe, re 


membering as I do certain of the prophets 
and the Early Fathers with all their faults, 


not, of course, to mention. the Apostles, 
But here he paused, for suddenly all 
three of us became aware of Oro 

He also had been thrown to the eround 
hy the trength at the pul oned force which 
he vathered and loo ed Upon then unholy 
errand, but, as I rejoiced to observe, had 
suffered from them much more than our- 
selves. 

Doubtless this was owing to the fact 
that he had sprung forward in a_ last 
wild effort to save his daughter, or to pre- 
vent her from interfering with his experi- 
ment, | know not which \s a result h 
right cheek was much scorched, his right 
arm was withered and heipless, and_ his 


magnificent beard was half burnt off him. 
Further, very evidently he was. suffering 
from severe shock, for he rocked upon his 
feet and shook like an aspen leaf. All this, 
however, did not interfere the liveli- 
ness of his grief and rage 

There he a towering shape, like 
a lightning-smitten statue, and cursed us, 
especially Bastin. 


with 


stood, 


“My daughter has gone!" he cried, 
“burned up by the fiery power that is my 
servant. Nothing remains of her but dust, 
and, Priest, this is vour doing. You 
poisoned her heart with your childish doe- 
trines of merev and sacrifice, and the rest, 
so that she threw herself into the path of 
the flash to save some miserable races that 
she had never even known 

He paused exhausted, whereon Bastin 


answered him with spirit : 
“Ves, Oro, she being a holy woman, has 


gone where you will never follow her. Also 
it is vour own fault since vou should have 
listened to her entreaties instead of boxing 
her ears like the brute vou are.” 

“My daughter 1s rone,’ went on Oro 
recovering his strength, “and great 
designs are ruined. Yet only for a while, 
he added, * tor the world-balance will return 
again, if not till long after your life-spans 
are done.” 

you don't doct r vourself Lord Or 
said Bickley also rising, “1 may tell you as 
one who understands such things, that most 


likely it will be after your life-span is done 
also Although their effect mav be delayed, 
severe shocks from burns and over-excite- 
ment are apt to prove fatal to the aged.” 

Oro snarled at him: other word 
describes it 

“And there are other things, Physician, 
he said, “which are apt to prove fatal to the 
young least now you will no longt 
deny my power.” 

am not so sure.’’ answered Bickle 
it seems that there is a_ greater 
Power, namely that of a woman's love and 
acrifice 
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“And a greater still,” 
interrupted Bastin, 
“Which put those ideas 
into her head.” 

“As for you, Hum- 
phrey,’ went on Gro, 
rejoice to think that you 
at least have lost two 
things that man desires 
above all other things 
the woman you sought 
and the future kingship 
of the world.” 

I stood up and faced 
him. 

“The first I have 
gained, although how, 
vou do not understand, 
Oro,” answered. “And 
of the second, secing 
that it would have come 
through =you, on your 
conditions, | indeed 
glad to be rid. I wish 

Oo powel that springs 
from murder, and no 
gifts from one who an- 
swered his daughter's 
prayer with blows 

For a moment 
seemed remorsctul. 

“She vexed me with her foolishness,’ 
said. Then his rage blazed up again: 

“And it was vou who taught it to her,” he 
went on. “You are guilty, all three of you, 
and therefore | am left with none to serve 
me in my age; therefore also my mighty 
schemes are overthrown.” 

“Also, Oro, if you speak truth, therefore 
half the world is saved,” I added quietly, 
‘and one has left it of whom it was un- 
Worthy.” 

“You think that these civilisations of 
yours, as you are pleased to call them, are 
saved, do you?” he sneered. *Vet, even if 
Bickley were right and | should die and 
hecome powerless, I tell vou that they are 
already lost ] have studied them in 
vour books and seen them with my eves, and 
I say that they are rotten before ever they 
are ripe, and that their end shall be the 
end of the Sons of Wisdom, to die for lack 
ol increase That is why I would have 
SAVE the lia because in it alone there is 
merease, and thence alone can rise the great 
last race of man which [ would have given 
to vour childre n lor an he ritage, Moreover, 
think not that vou Westernes have done 


th wat 1 tell vou that they are but 
begun and that the sword shall eat vou up, 
and what the word pare cla shall 
latch) ofrom ela in the trueele for 
Supremacy and ease.” 

he poke with extraordinary and 
concentrated bitterness that | confess would 


lave frightened me, had | been capable of 


‘© The shutter fell, and from 
behind it there sprang Drawn by 


out a rush of living A. C. Mich tel, 


flame ’’—y. 441, 


fear, which at the moment I was not. Who 
is afraid when he has lost all? 

Nor was Bastin alarmed, if for othet 
Peasohs 

“1 think it right to tell you, Oro,’’ he 
aid, “that the only future you need trouble 
about is your own. God Almighty will look 
alter the Western civilisations in whateve: 
way He may think be-t, as vou may remem 
ber tle did just now. Only Tam sure you 
won't be here to see how it is done.” 

\eain furv blazed in Ore’s eves 

oN least T will look after you, you half- 
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bred dogs, who yap out ill-omened_ pro- 
phecies of death into my face. Since the 
three of you loved my daughter whom you 
brought to her doom, and were by her be- 
loved, if differentiy, I think it best that you 
should follow on her road. How? That is 
the question? Shall I leave you te starve 
in these great caves?—Nay, look not to- 
wards the road escape which doubtless 
she pointed out to vou, for, as Humphrey 
knows, I can travel swiftly and I will make 
sure that you find it blocked. Or shall 

?* and he glanced upwards at the 
great globes of wandering fire, as though he 
purposed to summon them to be our death, 
as _ he could have done. 

“] do not care what you do,” I answered 
wearily. “Only I would beg you to strike 
quickly. Yet for my friends 1 am sorry, 
since it was I who led them on this quest, 
and for you, too, Tommy,’ | added, look- 
ing at the poor little hound. “You were 
foolish, Tommy,” [ went on, “when you 
scented out that old tyrant in his coffin, at 
least for your own sake.” 

Indeed the dog was terribly scared. He 
whined continually and from time to time 
ran a little way and then returned to us, 
suggesting that we should go from this 
horror-haunted spot. Lastly, as though he 
understood that it was Oro who kept us 
there, ke went to him, and jumping up, 
licked his hand in a beseeching fashion. 

The super-man looked at the dog, and as 
he looked the rage went out of his face and 
was replaced by something resembling pity. 

*“*T do not wish the beast to die,’’? he mut- 
tered to himself in low reflective tones, as 
though he thought aloud, ‘“ for of them all 
it alone liked and did not fear me. I might 
take it with me but still it would perish of 
grief in the loneliness of the caves. More- 
over, she loved it whom I shall no 
more; ves, Yva ’ as he spoke the name 
his voice broke a little. “Yet if I suffer 
them to escape they will tell my story to the 
world and make me a_laughing-stock 
Well, if they do, what it matter ? 
None of those Western fools would believe 
it; thinking that they know all; like Bickley 
they would mock and say that they were 
mad, or liars.’’ 

Again Tommy licked hi 
confidently, though 
something of what was 


of 


see 


does 


hand, but more 
instinct told) him 
passing in) Oro’s 


mind. I watched with an idle wonder, mat 
velling whether it were possible that) this 
meretless being would after all spare us for 
the sake of a dog 

So, trange to say, it came about, for 
suddenly Oro looked up and said 


‘Get vou gone, and quickly, before on 


mood change The hound has aved Vou 
For its sake T give you your lives, who 
otherwise should certainly have died She 


who has eone pointed out to vou. FE doubt 


not, a road that runs to the upper air, | 
think that it is still open, Indeed,” he 
added, closing his eyes for a moment “y 
see that it is still open, it long and ‘diff. 
cult, Follow it, and should you Win 
through, take your boat and sail away ' 
swiftly you can. 
live 1 care nothing, but my hands will be 
clean of your blood, although 
stained with Yva's. 
go with you.” 
Without waiting for further words ye 
went to fetch our lanterns, water-bottles and 
bag of food which we had laid down at a 
little distance. As we approached them I 
looked up and saw Oro standing some waj 


as 
as Whether you die or 
yours are 


! and my cuise 


off. The light from one of the blue globes 
of fire which passed close above his head, 
shone upon him and made him ghastly 


Moreover, it seemed to me as though ap- 
proaching death had written its name upon 
his malevolent countenance 

I turned my head away, for about h 
aspect in those sinister surroundings there 
was something horrible, something mena 
ing and repellent to man and of him I 
wished to see no more. Nor indeed did 1, 
for when I glanced in that direction again 


Oro was gone. [| suppose that he had re 
treated into the shadows where no light 
plaved. 
We gathered up our gear, and while the 
others were relighting the lanterns, | 
walked a few paces forward to the spot 
where Yva had been dissolved in the de-° 
vouring fire. Something caught my _ cye 
upon the roc ky floor. | pr ked it up. It 


was the ring, or rather the remains of the 
ring that I had given her on that night 
when we declared our love amidst the ruins 
by the crater lake. She had never worn 
it on her hand, but for her own reasons, as 
she told me, suspended it upon her breast 
beneath her robe It was an ancient ring 
that I had bought in Egypt, fashioned of 
gold in which was set a very hard basalt or 


other black stone. On this was engraved 
the ank or looped cro which was. the 
evptian symbol of Lite, and round It a 
snake, the svmbol of Eternity. The gold 


was for the most part melted, but the stone, 
being so hard and protected by the shield 


and asbestos cloak, for such I suppose tt 
was, had resisted the furv ot the flash. 
Only now it was white instead of black, like 
a burnt onvy that had known the funeral 
Indeed, perhap an 
kissed wt and hid it aw _ for it seemed to 
me to conve a evreet and with ata 
we d and at 
jected trio, Leavine with a hudder that 
vast place where the blue lights played 
eternally, we came to the hait up and 
lown which the trave r stone pursued its 


WHEN THE 


endless path, and saw it arrive and depart 
again. 

“¢T wonder he did not send us that wav,” 
said Bickley, pointing to at. 

‘Tam sure | am very glad it never 
occurred to him,’ answered Bastin, “for I 
am certain that we could not have made the 
journey again without our guide, Yva.”’ 
~ T Jooked at him and he ceased. Somehow 
I could not bear, as yet, to hear her be 
loved name spoken by other lips. 

Then we entered the passage that she had 
pointed out to us, and began a most terrible 
journey which, so far as we could judge, 


for we Jost anv exact 
count of time, took us 
about sixty hours. The 
road, it is true, was 
smooth and unblocked, 
but the 


ascent Wa 
fearfully steep and 
slippery; so much so 
that often we were 


obliged to pull each 
other up it lie 
down to rest, 

Had it not been for 
those large, felt-covered 
bottles of Life-water I 
am sure we 
nevel 


through 


should 
have won 
But this mai 

vellous elixir, drunk a 
little at a time, always 
re-Invigorated us and 


gave us strength to 


push on \lso we had 
some food, and tortu 
nately our spare 


held out, for the dark 


ness that 
Was complete. 
became 


tunnel 
‘Tommy 
exhausted 
that at leneth we must 
carry him by turns. He 
would have died had it 
not been for the water: 
indeed 1 thought that 


He Was Pou to die, 
After om hast) rest 
and a short le Pp, 


however, he seemed to 


begin to recover, and 


venerally there was 
something n his 
manner which suy- 
gested to us that he 


knew himself to be not 
far from the 
the earth towards which 
We had crawled up 
Wards for thousand 
if feet, fortunately 


urtace ol 
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We were right, for when we had stag- 
gered forward a little farther, suddenly 
Tommy ran ahead of us and vanished. 
Then we heard him barking, but where we i 
could not see, since the tunnel appeared to 
take a turn and continue, but this time on 
a downward course, while the sound of the 
barks came from our right. We searched 
with the lanterns which were now beginning 
to dic and found a little hole almost filled 
with fallen pieces of rock. We scooped 
these away with our hands, making an aper- 
ture large enough to creep through. A few ‘i | 
more yards and we saw light, the blessed | 


Without meetin with 

any zone of heat whi ***Get you gone, and quickly, before ee “ae 
C. Michae 

Was not bearabl my meod changes,’ he said.’’ 
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light of the moon, and in it stood Tommy 
barking hoarsely. Next we heard the sound 
of the sea. We struggled on desperately 
and presently pushed our way through 
bushes and vegetation on to a_— steep 
declivity. Down this we rolled and 
scrambled, to find ourselves at last: Iving 
upon a sandy beach whilst above us the 
full moon shone in the heavens. 

Here, with a prayer of thankfulness, we 
flung ourselves down and slept. 

If it had not been for Tommy and we 
had gone farther along the tunnel, which | 
have little doubt stretched on beneath the 
sea, where, | wonder, should we have slept 
that night? 


When we woke the sun was shining high 
in the heavens. Evidently there had been 
rain towards the dawn, though as we were 
lying beneath the shelter of some broad- 
leaved tree, from it we had suffered little 
inconvenience. Oh! how beautiful, after 
our sojourn in those unholy caves, were the 
sun and the sea and the sweet air and the 
raindrops hanging on the leaves. 

We did not wake of ourselves; indeed if 
we had been left alone I am sure that we 
should have slept the clock round, for we 
were terribly exhausted. What woke us 
was the chatter of a crowd of Orofenans 
who were gathered at a distance from the 
tree and engaged in staring at us in a 
frightened way, also tiie barks of ‘Tommy 
who objected to their intrusion. Among the 
people [I recognised our old friend the chiet 
Marama by his feather cloak, and _ sitting 
up, beckoned to him to approach. After 
a good deal of hesitation he came, walking 
delicately like Agag, and stopping from 
time to time to study us, as though he were 
not sure that we were real. 

“What frightens you, Marama ? 
him. 

frighten us, O Friend-from-the-Sea. 
Whence did you and the Healer and the 
Bellower come, and why do your faces look 
like those of ghosts, and why is the little 
black beast so large-eyed-and so thin? 
Over the lake we know you did not come, 
for we have watched day and night; more- 
over there is no canoe upon the shore. 
Also it would not have been possible.”’ 

“Why not?” IT asked idly. 

and see,”’ he answered. 

Rising stifly we emerged from beneath 
the tree and perceived that we were at the 
foot of the cliff against which the remain- 
of the yacht had been borne by the great 
tempest. Indeed there it was within a 
couple of hundred yards of us. 

Following Marama we climbed the slop 
ing path which ran the cliff and 
ascended a knoll whence we could see the 
lake and the cone of the voleano in its 
centre \t least we used to be able to see 


I asked 


this cone, but now, at any rate with the 
naked eye, we could .make out 


nothing, 
except a small brown spot in the midst of 
the waters of the lake. 

The mountain which up many feet 
in that torm which brought you to Oro 
tena, kriend-trom-the Sea, ha now sunk 
till only the very top of it is to be seen.” 
satd Marama solemnly.‘ Even the Rock 
of Offerings has vanished beneath the water, 
and with it the house that we 


built for 
you.” 


“Yes,’’ I said, affecting no surprise. 
* But when did that happen?’ 

“Five nights ago the world shook, 
Friend-from-the-Sea, and when the sun rose 
we saw that the mouth of the cave which 
appeared on the day of your coming, had 
vanished, and that the holy mountain itself 
had sunk deep, so that now only the crest 
of it is left above the water.”’ 

“Such things happen,” I 
lessly. 

“Ves, Friend-from-the-Sea. Like many 
other marvels they happen where you and 
your companions are. 


replied care- 


Therefore we beg 
you who can arise out of the earth like 
spirits, to leave us at once before our island 
and all of us who dwell thereon are 
drowned beneath the ocean, Leave us 
before we kill you, if indeed vou be men, 
or die at your hands if, as we think, vou be 
evil spirits who can throw up mountains 
and drag them down, and create gods that 
slay, and move about in the bowels ef the 
world.”’ 

“That is our intention, for our business 
here is done,’ [ answered calmly. ‘“ Come 
now and help us to depart. But first bring 
us food. Bring it in plenty, for we must 
victual our boat.”’ 

Marama bowed and issued the necessary 
orders. Indeed food sufticient for our 
immediate needs was already there as an 
offering, and of it we ate with thankfulness 

Then we boarded the ship and examined 
the lifeboat. Thanks to our precautions it 
was still in very fair order and only needed 
some little caulking which we did with 
grass fibre and pitch from the stores, After 
this, with the help of the Orofenans, who 
worked hard in their desperate desire to be 
rid of us, we drew the boat into the sea and 
provisioned her with stores from the ship, 
and with an ample supply of water. Every 
thing being ready at last, we waited for the 
evening wind which always blew off shore, 
to. start. As it was not due for half an 
hour or more, I walked back to the tree 
under which we had slept and tried to find 
the hole whence we had emerged from the 
tunnel on to the face of the clit af 

My hurried search proved useless. The 
declivity of the cliff was covered Wn 
tropical growth, and the heavy rain had 
washed away every trace ot our cen, 
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and very likely filled the hole itself with 
earth. At any rate, of it 1 could discover 
nothing. 

Then as the breeze began to blow H 
returned to the boat and here bade adieu 
to Marama who gave me his feather cloak 
as a farewell gilt. 


“Good-bye, Friend-from-the Sea,” he 
said to me. ‘We are glad to have seen 
you and thank you for many things. But 
we do not wish to see you on this island 
anv more, 

Good-bye, Marama,”’_ I answered. 
“What you say, we echo. At least you 
have now no great lump upon your neck, 
and we have rid you of your wizards. But 
beware of the god Oro who dwells in the 
mountain, for if vou anger him greatly he 
will surely sink your island beneath the 


“And remember all that I have taught 
vou,’ shouted Bastin. 
" Marama shivered, though whether at the 
mention of the god Oro, of whose powers 
the Orofenans had so painful a recollection, 
or at the result of Bastin’s teachings, L do 
not know. And that was the last we shall 
ever see of each other in this world. 

The island faded behind us and, sore at 
heart because of all that we had found and 
lost again, for three days we sailed north- 


wards with the help of a fair and steady 
wind, 
On the fourth evening, by a troke 


of fortune, we fell in with an American 
tramp steamer, trading from the South Sea 
Islands to San Francisco. To the captain, 
who treated us very kindly, we said simply 
that we were a party of I-nglishmen whose 
vacht had been wrecked on a small island 
several hundreds of miles awav, of which 
we knew neither the name, if it had one, 
nor the position, 

_ This story was accepted without question, 
for such things often happen in those lati 
tudes, and in due course we were lance d at 
san Francisco, where we made certain de 
positions before the British Consul as to the 


loss of the vacht Star of the South Chen 
we crossed America, having obtained funds 
by cable, and afterwards sailed for England 


a steamer flvir 
stat 


the flav of the United 

Of the great war which made this desir 
ible | do not spe ak since it ha nothing, 
or rather little, to do with = th history, 
In the end we arrived safely at 1 iverpool, 
and thence travelled to our homes in 
Devonshire. 


Thus ended the history of our dealings 
With Oro, the super-man who beean hi 
life more than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand years ago, and with his daughter, Yva, 
Whom Bastin still often calls th 


Lady 


e Glittering 


CHAPTER XXVI 
Bastin Discovers a Resemblance 


LHERE is litthe more to tell. 

Shortly atter our return Bickley, 
like a patriotic Englishman, volun 
tecred for ervice at the Front and de- 

parted in the uniform of the R.A.M.C. 
Betore he left he took the opportunity of ex- 


:plaining to Bastin how much better it was 


in such a national emergency as existed, to 
belong to a profession in which a man could 
do something to help the bodies of his 
countrymen that had been broken in the 
common cause, than to one like his in which 
it was only possible to pelt them with vain 
words. 

“You think that, do you, Bickley?” 
answered Bastin. ‘* Well, I hold that it is 
better to heal souls than bodies, because as 
even you will have learned out there in 
Orofena, they last so much longer.’’ 

“Lo am not certain that I learned any- 
thing of the sort,’’ said Bickley, ‘or even 
that Oro was more than an ordinary old 
man. He said that he had lived a thousand 
years, but what was there to prove thi: 
except his word, which is worth nothing ? 

“There was the Lady Yva’s word also, 
which is worth a great deal, Bickley.” 

“Yes, but she may have meant a thou- 
sand moons. Further, as, according to her 
own showing, she was still quite young, 
how could she know her father’s age? ” 

“Quite so, Bickley. But all she actually 
said was that she was of the same age as 
one of our women of twenty-seven, which 
may have meant two hundred and seventy 
for all I know. However, putting that 
aside, you will admit that they both had 
slept for two hundred and _ fifty thousand 
years. 

‘T admit that thev slept, Bastin, because 
I helped to awaken them, but for how long 
there is nothing to show, except those star 
maps which are probably quite inaccurate.”’ 

They are not inaccurate,’”’ I broke in, 
“for [ have had them checked by leading 
astronomers who say that they show a mar- 
vellous knowledge of the heavens as these 
were two hundred and fifty thousand years 
ago, and are to-day.”’ 

Here [ should state that those two metal 
maps and the ring which I gave to Yva 
and found again after the catastrophe, were 
absolutely the only things connected with 
her or with Oro that we brought away with 
us The former I would never part with, 
feeling their value as evidence. Therefore, 
when we descended to the city Nyo and the 
depths beneath, [ took them with me 
wrapped in cloth in my pocket. Thus they 
were pre erved, 


Evervthing else went 
when the Rock of Offerings and the cave 
mouth sank beneath the waters of the lake. 

This may have happened either in’ the 


| 
| 


struggled on 
desperately 416. 


earth tremor, which no doubt was caused by 
the advance of the terrific world-balance, or 
when the electric power, though diffused 
and turned by Yva’s insulated body, struck 
the great gyroscope’s travelling foot with 
sufficient strength, not to shift it indeed on 
to the right-hand path as Oro had designed, 
but still to cause it to stagger and even 
perhaps to halt for the fraction of a second, 
I.ven this pause may have been enough to 
cause convulsions of the earth above; in 


deed, I gathered 
from Marama 
and other Oro- 
fenans that = such 
convulsions had 
occurred on and 
around the island 
at what must 
have correspon- 
ded with — that 
moment of the 
loosing of the 
torce, 

This loss of 
our belongings 
in the house of 
the Rock of 
Offerings was the 
more grievous be- 
cause a mong 
them were some 
KK oda k photo- 
graphs which | 
had taken,  in- 
cluding portraits 
of Oro and one of 
Yva that was 
really excellent, 
to say nothing of 
pictures of the 
mouth of the cave 
and of the ruins 
and crater lake 
above. How bit- 
terly I regret 
that did not 
keep these photo- 
graphs my 
pocket with the 
map-plates 

“Even if the 
star - maps are 
correct, still it 
proves nothing,” 
said sickley, 
* Since Oro’s pos 
sibly astronomi- 
cal skill) might 
have enabled him 
to draw that ot 


the sky at any 
period, though I 
A C. Michael, allow this Is 


improbable.” 

doubt his 

taking so much trouble merely to 
deceive three wanderers who lacked 
the knowledge even to check the m, 
I said. ‘* But all this misses the point, 


Bickley. However long they had_ slept, 
that man and woman did arise from seem- 
ing death. They did dwell in those mat- 


vellous caves with their evidences of de- 
parted civilisations, and they did show us 
that fearful, world-wandering gyroscope. 
These thines we saw.” 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


“] admit that we saw them, Arbuthnot, 
and I admit that they are one and all be- 
yond human comprehension. To that ex- 
tent I am converted, and, I may add, 
humbled,’’ said Bickley. 

“So you ought to be,’’ exclaimed Bastin, 

“seeing that you always swore that there 
was nothing in the world that is not capable 
of a perfectly natural explanation. 

‘Of which all these things may be 
dai, Bastin, if only we held the key. 

“Very well, Bickley, but how do you 
explain what the Lady Yva did? I may 
tell you now what she commanded me to 
conceal at the time, namely, that she be- 
came a Christian; so much so that by her 
own will I baptised and confirmed her on 
the very morning of her sacrifice. Doubt- 
less it was this that changed her heart so 
much that she became willing, of course 
without my knowledge, to leave everything 
she cared for,’’ here he looked hard at me, 
“and lay down her life to save the world, 
half of which she believed was about to be 
drowned by Oro. Now, considering her his- 
tory and upbringing, I call this a spiritual 
marvel, much greater than any you now 
admit, and one you can't explain, Bickley.” 

“No, I cannot explain, or, at any rate, 
I will not try,’? he answered, also staring 
hard at me. ‘ Whatever she believed, or 
did not believe, and whatever would or 
would not have happened, she was a great 
and wonderful woman whose memory | 
worship.”’ 

“Quite so, Bickley, and now perhaps you 
see my point, that what you describe as mere 
vain words may also be helpful to man- 
kind; more so, indeed, than your surgical 
instruments and pills.” 

“You couldn’t convert Oro, anyway,” 
claimed Bickley with irritation. 

“No, Bicklev; but then I have always 
understood that the devil is beyond conver- 
sion because he is beyond repentance. You 
see, | think, that if that old scoundrel was 
not the devil himself, at any rate he was a 
bit of him, and, if I am right, | am not 
ashamed to have failed in his case.”’ 

“Even Oro was not utterly bad, Bastin,” 
I said reflecting on certain traits of merey 
that he had shown. or that | dreamed him to 
have shown in the course of our mysterious 
midnight journeys to various parts of the 
earth. Also I remembered that he had loved 
Tommy and for his sake had spared our 
lives. Lastly, I do not altogether wonder 
that he came to certain hasty conclusions as 
to the value of our modern civilisation 

“Lam very glad to heat it, Hlumphrey, 
ince while there a park lett the whole 
fire may burn up again, and L believe that 
‘0 the Divine mercy there are no limit 
hough Oro will have a long road to travel 
before he finds it And now T have some 
thing to say. Tt-ha troubled me very much 


that I was obliged to leave those Orofenans 
wandering in a kind of religious twilight.” 

“You couldn’t help that,’’ said Bickley, 
‘seeing that if you had stopped by now 
you would have been wandering in religious 
light.’’ 

‘Still, 1 am not sure that I ought not to 
have stopped. I seem to have deserted a 
field that was open to me. However, it 
can’t be helped, since it is certain that we 
could never find that island again, even if 
Oro has not sunk it beneath the sea, as he is 
quite capable of doing, to cover his tracks, 
so to speak. So I mean to do my best in 
anothe ‘r field by way of atonement.”’ 

“Vou are not going to become a mission- 
ary ?’’ [ said. 

‘“* No; but with the consent of the Bishop, 
who, I think, believes: that my locum got on 
better in the parish than I do, as no doubt 
was the case, I, too, have volunteered for 
the Front, and been accepted as a chaplain 
to the 2o01st Division.’’ 

“Why, that’s mine!’ said Bickley. 

“Ts it? I am very glad, since now we 
shall be able to pursue our pleasant argu- 
ments and to do our best to open each 
other’s minds.” 

‘““You fellows are more fortunate than I 
am,’’ I remarked. ‘* I also volunteered, but 
they wouldn’t take me, even as a Tommy, 
although I misstated my age. They told 
me, or at least a specialist whom I saw did 
afterwards, that the blow I got on the head 
from that sorcerer’s boy 

“I know, I know!” broke in Bickley 
almost roughly. “ Of course, things might 
go wrong at any time. But with care you 
may live to old age.’’ 

“T am sorry to hear it,’? I said with a 
sigh. “At least I think I am. Meanwhile, 
fortunately there is much that I can do at 
home; indeed a course of action has been 
suggested to me by an old friend who is now 
in authority.” 


Once more Bickley and Bastin, in their 
war-stained uniforms, were dining at my 
table, and on the very night of their return 
from the Front, which was unexpected. 
Indeed, Tommy nearly died of joy on hear- 
ing their voices in the hall. They, who 
played a worthy part in the great struggle, 
had much to tell me, and naturally their 
more recent experiences had overlaid to 
some extent those which we shared in the 
mysterious: island of Orofena Indeed we 
did not speak of these until just as they were 
going away, Bastin paused beneath a very 
beautiful portrait of my late wite, the work 
of an artist famous tor his power of bring 
ing out the inner character, or what some 
might call the soul, of the sitter. He stared 
at it for a while in his short-sighted way, 
then said : 

* Do vou know, Arbuthnot, it has some- 
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times occurred to me, and never more than 
at this moment, that although they were 
different in height and so on, there was a 
really curious physical resemblance between 
your late wife and the Lady Yva.”’ 
“Yes,” I answered. ‘I think so too.”’ 
Such is the summary of all that has been 
important in my life. It is, | admit, an odd 
story and one which suggests problems that 
I cannot solve. Bastin deals with such 
things by that acceptance which is_ the 
privilege and hall mark of faith; Bickley 
disposes, or used to dispose, of them by a 


blank denial which carries no conviction, 
and least of all to himself. 

What is life to most of us who, like 
Bickley, think ourselves learned?) A round, 
short but still with time and to spare 


wherein to be dull and lonesome; a fateful 
treadmill to which we were condemned we 
know not how, but apparently through the 
casual passions of those who went before us 
and are now forgotten, causing us, as the 
Bible says, to be born in sin; up which we 
walk wearily we know not why, seeming 
never to make progress; off which we fall 
outworn we know not when or whither. 

Such upon the surface it appears to be, 
nor in fact does our ascertained knowledge, 
as Bickley would sum it up, take us much 
farther. No prophet has yet arisen who 
attempted to define either the origin or the 
reasons of life. Even the very Greatest of 
them Himself is quite silent on this matter. 
We are tempted to wonder why. Is it be 
cause life as expressed in the higher of 
human beings, is, or will be too vast, 
multiform and too glorious for any defini- 
tion which we could understand? Is it be 
cause in the end it will involve for 
if not fer all, majesty on 
majesty, and glory upon 
glory such as at present fat 
limits of our thought ? 

The experiences which I have recorded in 
these pages awake in my heart a hope that 
this may be so. Bastin is wont, like many 
others, to talk in a light fashion of Eternity 
without in the least comprehending what 
he means by that gigantic term. It is not 
too much to say that Eternity, something 
without beginning and without end, and 
involving, it would appear, an everlasting 
changelessness, is a state beyond 
comprehension. As a matter of fact we 
mortals do not think in constellations, so 
to speak, or in wons, but by the 


too 


some, 
unfathomed 
unimaginable 
outpass the 


human 


measures ol 


our own small earth and of our few day 
thereon We cannot really conceive of an 
existence stretching over even one thousand 
veal such as that which Oro claimed and 


the Bible accords to a certain early 
men, omitting, of course, his two thousand 
five hundred centuries of And yet 


What is this but one grain in the hourgla 


sleep 
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of time, one day in the lost record of ou 
earth, of its sisters the planets and_ its 
father the sun, to say nothing of the uni- 
verses bevond 

It is because I have come in touch with 
a prolonged though perfectly finite exist. 
ence of the sort, that I try to pass on the 
reflections which the fact of it awoke in 
me. There are other reflectiens connected 
with Yva and the marvel of her love and 
its various manifestations which arise also, 
But these I keep to myself. They concern 
the wonder of woman’s heart, which is a 
microcosm of the hopes and fears and 
desires and despairs of this humanity of 
ours whereof from age to age she is the 
mother, HLUMPHREY ARBUTHNOT, 


Note by J. R. BICKLEY, M.R.CS. 


WITHIN about six months of the date on 
which he wrote the last words of this his- 
tory of our joint adventures, my dear friend, 
Humphrey Arbuthnot, died suddenly, as | 
had toreseen that probably he would do, 
from the results of the injury he received in 
the island of Orofena. 

He left me the sole executor to his will, 
under which he divided his property into 
three parts. One third he bequeathed to 
me, one third (which is strictly tied up) to 
Bastin, and one third to be devoted, under 
my direction, to the advancement of Science. 


His end appears to have been instan- 
taneous, resulting from effusion of 
blood upon the brain. When I was sum- 
moned found him lying dead by the 
writing desk in his library at Fulcombe 
Priory. He had been writing at the desk, 
for on it was a piece of paper on which 
appear these words: “/ have seen her. 


” 


There the writing ends, not stating 
whom he thought he had seen in the 
moments of mental disturbance or delusion 
which preceded his decease. 

Save for certain verbal corrections, 1 
publish this manuscript without comment as 
the will directs, only adding that it sets out 
our mutual experiences very faithfully, 
though Arbuthnot’s deductions from them 
are not alwavs my own. ]. R. BICKLEY. 

forgot to. state ‘that. the 
Fommy died within three days of his ownei 
The poor little beast was present the 
room at the time of Arbuthnot’s passing 
away, and when found seemed to be suffer 
inv trom shock. From that moment Tommy 


span ( | 


refused tood tinally wa discovered 
quite dead and lyine by the bedy on 
Marama feather cloak, which Arbuthnot 
often used a a dre ine \ Bastin 
rated some religious objections, arranged 
Without his kKnowledeoe that the do ashe 


from those of the master 


Whom it loved so 


hould vest mot far 


andl miistye well 


(THE END, 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


Crochet D’Oyley and Lingerie Trimmings 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS 


ABBREVIATIONS : S.S., Slip stitch: chain: 
Jouble crochet ; tr., treble ; pt., pieot; grp., group 


SE ‘“ Peri-Lusta’’ Crochet Thread 
U No. 70, and a fine steel hook. 

The centre of the original d’oyley 
measured 3 inches across, the lace 3 inches 
at its widest, which gave a greatest diameter 
of 9 inches. 

Make a chain foundation long enough to 
set round the chosen centre, leaving a space 
of rinch all round. Join into a circle after 
finishing the first round. 

1st vound.—Miss 8 ch. (the first 3 are 
to serve as I tr.), tT d.c., * then work 5 ch., 
miss 4, 1 d.c, six times, 5 ch., miss 3, I grp. 
(worked thus; 2 tr, 1 pt. of 5 ch., 1 s.s. on 
last tr., 2 tr.); repeat from * all along, finish- 
ing with 1 grp 
The last tr. of 
this grp. is made 
by the first 3 ol 
the 8 ch. missed 
at the beginning. 
Link the work 
into a round with 
a slip stitch, and 
complete it atter- 
wards with a 
needle to make 
an invisible join, 

2nd round.— 
3 ch. (to serve 
as the last tr. ot 
a grp * 5 loops 
5 ch. and 
§ ch., 
I grp. ; repeat 
lrom * all round. 
At the end com 
plete the first 
grp. and s.s. into 
next loop 

wd round,.— 
Work as the 
2nd round, 
making alto- 
gether 5 loops ot 


5 ch Between 


the grps. make 5 ch., 1 tr. in loop of 5 ch. 


ch. r, in same loop, 


~ 


of last round, 
5 ch. 

jth vound.—Make 4 loops of 5 ch. and 
between the grps. work 5 ch., I tr., 5 ch., 
next loop, 5 ch., tr.,. 1 next 
loop, 5 ch. 

5th rownd.—Three loops of ch. and 
1 d.c. Between the grps. make 5 ch., then 
1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. between the 
next 2 tr, 5 ch, cm 
1 tr. between the next pair of tr., and 
again 5 ch. and 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr., 5 ch., I tr. 
between the next pair of tr., 5 ch. 

oth round.—Begin the round with the last 
tr. of a grp. as usual, then 5 ch, 1 de., 


5 
5 


This D'’oyley is quickly worked, and has a very dainty appearance 


when finished. 
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1 tr. between next two tr., 5 ch.; repeat 
from * 5 times, then 1 grp., 5 ch., 1 dec., 
5 ch., 1 erp., 5 ch., and so on all round 
Finish by completing first: grp 

7th vound.—Begin as usual with last tr 
and « tr. between two tr. of preceding 
round ; repeat from * 5 times, 5 ch., 1 grp., 
3 ch., I grp.; repeat from the first *, finish- 
ing as usual. 

Sth round.—1 grp. between 2 grps. of last 
round, then as from first * in the 7th 
round. The single grps. in this round 
complete the vandyked pattern. 

oth round.—S.s. back up to tip of pt. at 
top of first grp. of last row, 1 d.c. in pt., 
tween next pair of tr.; repeat from * five 
times, then 5 ch., 1 d.c. on top of next pt. ; 
repeat from the first * all round. 
toth round.—-1 d.c. on first d.c., 5 ch., 
1 5 ch., tr. between every pair ot 
tr., 5 ch.; repeat from * all round, always 
making 1 dc. on d.c. between the fans. 

1th vound.—1 d.c. in first ch. loop of 
fan. * In each of next 3 loops work 1 d.c., 
5 tr, rdic., then 1 dic. in last loop of small 


1 


* 


scallop, T d.c. in tirst loop ot next scallop 
Repeat from * to end of fan, 1 d.c. in last 
ch loop, 1 d.c. in first ch. loop of next fan 
Repeat now from the first *, finishing with 
Is.s. in first d.c. Fasten oft 

Now work along the second edge of ch, 
foundation 

Ist round 3 ch. (for last tr. of a grp)), 
* 5 ch, 1 dic. in next loop, then 4 times 
Sch., and d.c:, § ch., grp:, 3 ch, 3 grp., 
repeat from * all round, and at end com- 
plete the first grp. 

2nd round.—S.s. into hole after grp., 
3 ch., 1 tr., 1 pt., 2 tr. (to make a grp), 
§ch., t d.c..4 times, § ch., 1 grp., 
I grp., 3 ch. © grp.; repeat from * and 
finish with s.s into the first 3 ch. 

3rd yound.—S.s. back into hole before grp. 
and work 6 loops of ch. and 5 d.c. and 2 
grps., each into a hole between grps. of last 
round. 

4th vound.—7 loops of ch. and d.c. and 
I grp. between the 2 grps. of last round. 

5th vound.—5 ch. and 1 d.c. into every 
loop of last round. 

oth round.—-3 ch. and 1 tr. into every loop 
of last round. Fasten oft and sew neatly 
to edge of damask centre. 


YOKE, CUFFS AND WAISTBAND 


ABBREVIATIONS: ch., chain: d.c., double erochet ; 
tr., treble; d.tr., double treble ; t.tr., triple treble. 


ATERIALS. — Use “ Peri-Lusta ”’ 
M Crochet No. 50, or ordinary crochet 
cotton No. 24 or No. 30 if a still 

finer effect is desired, and choose a steel 
hook to correspond. 

Begin with a foundation of 248 ch. for 
lower edge of YOKE (back) 

Ist row.—Miss 11 ch., 5 tr., * 3 ch., miss 3, 
1 d.tr., 3 ch., miss 3, 5 tr.; repeat from *, 
and at the end after 5 tr. work 3 ch., 1 d.tr. 

2nd row.—3 ch., 2 tr., * 3 ch., miss 2 tr., 
1 d.tr. in next tr., 3 ch., 5 tr. (2 in loop, 
1 on d.tr., and 2 in next loop) ; repeat from 
* and finish the row with 3 ch., 3 tr. 

3rd yow.—8 ch., 5 tr. (as in preceding 
cow), * 3 cB., miles 2 tr., 2 d.tr., 3 ch., 5 
repeat from * and finish with 3 ch., 1 d.tr. 

Repeat znd and 3rd rows till twenty rows 
are done in all. 

In the 21sf vow turn after the roth block 
of 5 tr. 


* 22nd row.—-8 ch., 5 tr., and continue. 

23rd row.—Finish row with 1 d.tr. in last 
block. 

24th row.—3 ch., 2 tr., then as usual. 

25th row.—Turn after the last 5 tr. 

Repeat from *, always turning after the 
last block of row till the row consists ol 
8 ch., 5 tr., 3 ch., 1 d.tr., 3 ch., 5 tr., 3 ch. 
1 d.tr., 3 ch., and 5 tr. at the end. 

Cut oft the thread. 

For the SECOND stpr of the yokr begin 
with 5 tr. as usual on the top of the first 
d.tr. and work to the end of row. 

2nd row.—Tum after the oth block ot 
5 tr. 

Continue now from * in the 22nd row ol 
first half of yoke. 

When finished, there should be 25 holes 
and 24 blocks down each straight side of the 
work 

Make a second piece in the same way !0F 
the rRONT OF YOKE, but with only 16 rows. 


Vinish the shoulders with one row tewet 
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than in the back, so that when they are 
seamed together the pattern will match 
exactly and the join be quite invisible. 

After they are joined, work the following 
row along both sides of the yoke and along 
the lower edge of the back: * 5 tr. into 
every hole along the margin, then 6 ch., 
1 tr. in the first ch repeat trom *. 

For the finish round the neck, begin in 
the corner of the first block of 4 tr. atter 
the shoulder seam. In this place work 
Id.c., then * 8 ch., 1 d.c. in the next loop 
otch., 8 ch., 1 d.c., in corner of 4 tr.; repeat 
from * till the exact middle of the tront 
is reached, 8 ch., 1 d.tr. in centre of the 
block of 5 tr.; repeat from *, working the 
back in the same way. 

2nd row.—In next loop of 8 ch., work * 
4 ttr. with 2 ch.-after each, then 2 ch., 
I t.tr. on the top of next dc... 2 chi: repeat 


rom * into every loop in turn In the 
centre of back and front miss the d.tr. of 
last TOW . 

vow.—t d.e., * 5 ch., 1 dic. in next 
Space; repeat from * all alone 


Narrow ribbon is to be run under the 
sets of 4 t.tr. and over the single one 
between them 

For the WAtistBAND.—-Make a foundation 
147 ch. Always turn with 7 ch., and 


The Yoke, Cuffs and Waistband for 
an Empire Nightdress, 


DEPARTMENT 


16. 6h 


begin and end every row with 3 u. This 
will not be mentioned again. 

1st row.—Miss 7 ch., 3 tr., 3 ch., miss 3, 
d.c., § ch., miss 3, 1 d.tr.,. 5 Ch., 3 
td.c., miss: Io, d.c., § Cli, 
d.tr., 3 ch., miss 3, 1 dc., Ch., 
then 3 tr. 

2nd rou 5 ch., 5 tr. (2 in loop, 1 on d.tr. 
and 2 in loop), 3 ch., 1 d.tr. on d.c., 1o ch., 
1 d.tr. on next d.c., 3 ch., 5 tr. as before, 
5 ch. 

3rd row.—3 ch., 1 dc., 5 ch., 1 d.tr. in 
third of 5 tr., ch., 2.d.c. on 10 ch., 
1 d.c. on d.tr., 5 ch., 1 d.tr. in third of 5 tr., 
d.c., 9 ch. 

Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows till the 
band is long enough. 

For the sLEEvES.—Work two strips of 
the required length like the waistband and 
finish each with the following two rows 
along the lower edge. 

Ist 


row.—1 d.t. in first loop, * 2 ch., 
tr d.t. in same loop; repeat trom * four 
times, then 2 ch., 1 d.c. in next loop, 2.01, 
1 dt. in following loop; repeat from first *. 

2nd row.—1t d.c., * 5 eh., 1 d.c. in next 
loop ; repeat trom * all along, working the 
d.c. between every two tr. 

To MAKE up the crocHET.—Measure to 
the halt of waistband and place this to 
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centre of front portion of yoke. 
position, allowing the at edge of 
waistband to set outside the yoke piece. 
Seam the ends of waistband to the margin 
of sides of back of yoke, near the bottom. 
Run the ribbon in from each side of back 
to left side of front, where finish with a 


Sew into 
loops 


and 


tied bow long ends. Pleat up the 
ribbon where it starts at the back into a 
loop at each side to take off the plain 
appearance. 

In the sleeves run the ribbon over and 
under the long loops of ch. as in the band, 
and tie the ends to any size required, 


THE CAMISOLE TOP 


ASBREVIATIONS 


:s.S., Slip stitch; ch., chain; d.c., 
double crochet; tr., treble; d.tr., double treble ; 
t.tr., triple treble : grp., group. 


SE “ Peri-Lusta”’ Crochet No. 50, and 
a steel hook No. 5. 

Begin on a foundation chain long 

enough to set easily round the bust. 
Ist row.—Miss 5 ch., * 4 t.tr. (cotton 
3 times round hook), worked off together at 
the top, 5 ch., 4 t.tr., 5 ch., 4 t.tr. all into 
next stitch, 3 ch., miss 5 ch., 1 d.c., 3 ch., 
miss 5; repeat from * all along. At the end of 
the row make 5 ch., 1 d.c. in last foundation 
ch., turn the work round, 5 ch., 3 grps. ol 
t.tr. in the same stitch as last three, that is, 
on opposite side of foundation cn., * 4 ch., 
1 d.c. on next d.c., 3 ch., 3 ot t.tr. in 


grps 


the same stitch as next grp., repeat from 
* and finish with 5 ch., 1 d.c. at the end. 
2nd vow—5 ss. to top of first grp., 


5 ch., 2 d.tr. (cotton twice round the hook) 
worked off together, 3 ch., 2 d-tr., all in 
loop of ch. 
the 


and se- 


between 
first 
cond prps., 3 
ch. 
ch, 


Im next loop, 


3 


Besides the 


used, it will 


which this pattern has been 


be found ser- 
viceable in many ways. 


d.tr., 3 ch., 3 d.tr. in first loop of next 


star, 3 ch., 3 d.tr., 3 ch., 3 d.tr. in next loop ; 
repeat from * all along. 
3rd row.—Turn, 1 


at top of first 
leaflet of last row, * 5 ch., 1 dic. between 


the next 2 leaflets; repeat from * all along. 

4th row.—Turn with 7 ch., 2 d.tr. worked 
oft separately, in the first loop of ch., * 
3 ch., 2 dtr. in next loop, 3 ch., 1 d.tr, 
in next loop, 3 ch., 2 d.tr. in the next loop; 
repeat from * all along. 

5th vow.—Turn with 5 ch., 1 tr. on first 
leaflet, * 5 ch., 1 tr. on first of these ch., 1 tr, 
in next loop of ch. ; repeat from * all along 
After this row work from the beginning of 
the 2nd row along the base of the stars of 
the Ist row 


d.c. 


lor the sleeve pieces work in the same way, 
but put 3 d-tr. instead of 4 t.tr. in the 1st row 
and omit the 2nd row altogether. Fourteen 
inches will be enough for each sleeve. 

Run ribbon the 
the 
ol 
the 
ponding rows 
ot 


over single dtr. of 


jth rows 
voke and 


corre s- 


sleeves 
takingitatthe 
backofthetwo 
pairs of d.tr. 


purpose for 
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SPRING-CLEANING IN 1919 


The Event of the After-War Season 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


NE of the chief events in family life 
in March-April, 1919, is going to be 
a real old-fashioned spring-cleaning. 
Many circumstances have of late years 
conspired to prevent this annual campaign 
from taking place, consequently all good 
housewives have promised themselves an 
orgy of cleansing and refurbishing pre- 
paratory to settling down to the systematic 
running of the home as in pre-war days. 
The success of spring-cleaning depends very 
largely on method and organisation, and the 
greatest assistance will be gained if a scheme, 
not merely mental but written down in 
black on white, is formulated, a scheme 
which embraces the whole of the neces- 
sary work and leaves no part of this to 
odd moments or chance slack times. Not 
more than two rooms per week should be 
attempted, and even this amount of work 
can only be satisfactorily accomplished if 
the preliminary arrangements are scheduled 
and faithfully carried out. 


The Preliminary Arrangements 

The week before the cleaning proper 
begins should be devoted to turning out 
all drawers and cupboards, the eliminating 
of rubbish and disposal of such articles 
no longer of use to ourselves but possibly 
likely to be of service to others. Do not 
forget that the powers that be are crying 
out for much of the “ rubbish” that we 
in former luxurious days often consigned 
to the dust-bin, and that the rag-and-bone 
man—who will gladly relieve us of accumu- 
lations of paper, bits, and clothing past 
using—is really a collector of extremely 
valuable materials. 

Lay in a good store of all necessary clean- 
ing mediums, soft soap and soap powders, 
furniture creams and floor polishes, black- 
lead and brightening fluids or pastes, 
dusters, odd pieces for polishing furniture 
and brights, brushes of various kinds, 
dust-sheets and housemaids’ gleves. Week 
by week dispatch all curtains, covers and 
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other articles that need washing to the 
laundry, planning that they are home again 
and in readiness to finish off the rooms 
directly the cleaning has been completed. 
This can be done, but it requires good man- 
agement, and is well worth the doing, for 
there is no sight so restful to tired bodies, 
or so stimulating to further efforts, as to 
gaze on the completed results of our labours 
while the effects of such labours are still 
fresh. 

In this precarious climate it is not possible 
to delay the annual cleaning until we can 
dispense with fires, but by the time the 
sitting-rooms are reached one hopes that it 
will not be necessary to have a fire every 
day, especially after the enforced hardening 
to coldness which we have acquired during 
the past winter. Chimney sweeping may 
therefore be included in the preliminary 
preparations, and, in answer to the appeals 
of the cleaners and carpet-beaters, all 
housewives will be well advised to send 
such articles as do not go to the laundry, 
but require dry-cleaning, as soon as they 
can be conveniently spared. 

To commence spring-cleaning on correct 
lines the uppermost rooms must be at- 
tacked first and the work continued system- 
atically downwards until the kitchen is 
reached. Finally will come the happy day 
when it is the turn of the stairs, landings, 
bathrooms, and hall, a joyous day when 
the housewife and her co-workers (if she 
is lucky enough to have any) may look for- 
ward to less strenuous times and the enjoy- 
ment of the results of their arduous labours. 


How to Proceed on ‘‘ The Day” 

The first thing to do is to cover all such 
articles of furniture as must remain in the 
room with enveloping dust-sheets, and to 
remove as many as possible to an adjacent 
landing or another apartment. Take down 
the curtains; if of the winter order, these 
need’ only be shaken before they are sent 
off to the cleaners. The beds being stripped, 
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blankets and linen stowed away in the 
laundry basket (it being taken for granted 
that fresh supplies are awaiting use), the 
mattress and pillows must be thoroughly 
beaten and brushed, and, given a sunny 
day, they may be taken out of doors to be 
refreshed and sweetened by the fresh spring 
air. Collect all small ornaments on a tray, 
and take them, together with all crockery, 
to the bathroom to be immersed in soapy 
soda water. The walls are next cleared, 
each picture dusted in front and brushed at 
the back, the frames either washed or 
polished (with care that no damp penetrates 
on to the mounts), and the glass cleaned 
and polished with a soft chamois leather. 
The soiled-linen basket must be well 
scrubbed (this can be classed amongst the 
preliminaries) and dried either out of doors 
or stood in a doorway where a good current 
of air will pass through the canes, restoring 
both whiteness and crispness. Cane chairs, 
without upholstery, and tables should be 
treated in the same way. If the carpet 
has not already been taken up this must 
now be done, and the process of removing 
floor dirt commenced. 


Working in Rotation 

The walls are first thoroughly swept, then 
wiped all over with a clean duster, and if 
the ceilings are of the old-fashioned order, 
surrounded by a fancy and dust-collecting 
border, the step-ladder must be requisitioned 
and all the little interstices cleansed with 
the aid of a feather broom. The bed 
frames are first dusted, then wiped over 
with a damp cloth, and finally well dried 
so that there is no possibility of rust form- 
ing between the laths. The grate comes 
next on the list, followed by the mantel- 
piece. If the latter is of white marble it 
should be scrubbed with some kind of 
rough soap, dried, and polished with furni- 
ture cream. 

The woodwork is a longer job, but one 
on which most of the success of the clean- 
ing depends. If there is an enamel sur- 
face, cold water only must be used, as 
soap or soda will spoil the gloss, but ordinary 
paint may be washed with warm water 
to which a tablespoonful of soap powder 
has been added, and afterwards wiped with 
clean dry cloths, Next comes the scrub- 
bing of the floor, and whil't this is drying 
the windows are cleaned. 


As regards the polishing of the furniture, 
some housewives prefer the old-fashioned 
method of washing the surfaces quickly 
with warm water before they are dried 
and polished with warm cloths. This cer- 
tainly produces an excellent effect, but 
entails a good deal of ‘ elbow grease.’ For 
those who have succumbed to the more 
modern ready-made pastes or polishes, 
there is a good variety from which to 
choose, and provided that a small enough 
amount of the polish is’ used and the after 
rubbing is not stinted, a good result will 
be obtained. If the wood is stained 
the blemishes will usually yield to an 
application of tea (cold) or warm water to 
which a little vinegar has been added. 

The spring-cleaning of sitting-rooms is 
carried out in much the same order as are 
the methods employed in the bedrooms, 
sofas and chairs and bookcases taking the 
places of beds, wardrobes, etc. 


Don’t Forget to Eat! 

In conclusion, one word with regard to 
the commissariat department. Don’t for- 
get to eat. Down tools at 12.30, eat and 
rest till 1.30; ’twill be an hour well spent. 
By arranging meals beforehand little or 
no time need be occupied in preparing food 
whilst the actual cleaning is going on. A 
casserole, or pie, or cold meat with any 
approved salad, can be followed by a 
steamed pudding, or a “ shape,” or fruit. 
A cup of steaming hot black coffee is not 
a luxury; it can be made beforehand and 
re-warmed, ‘and is a wonderful pick-me-up 
both before and after hard work. Meals 
should be substantial (without being stodgy) 
and nourishing, with due regard to the num- 
ber of plates and dishes necessary, both in 
serving and eating. For instance, a pie 
with a potato crust obviates the necessity of 
both a separate potato tureen and knives. 
It is not enough to consider the middle- 
day meal either, but also the evening meal, 
for the most willing workers will not relish 
the prospect of having to cook after a hard 
day’s work. Something attractive, easily 
digested, and soon washed up, should be 
previously prepared, and if work is con- 
ducted on the two-rooms-per-week scheme 
suggested, there will be plenty of inter- 
mediate time for all such success-helping 
preparations to be carefully evolved and 
carried out. 


” 
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WITH MY READERS 


By THE 


EACE is in sight. True enough it is 
P coming along with a deal of unrest 
and disorder, but we are all fever- 
ishly anxious to have done with war and 
all its accompaniments, and intensely long- 
ing for more normal and better times. 

The readers of THe Quiver—and the 
Editor—have had their full share of the 
irksome restrictions of war time, and it 
has been my earnest desire, ever since the 
Armistice was signed, not only to restore 
the size and quality of our magazine, but 
to make it a better, brighter medium than 
even_in pre-war days. 

I need not again labour the difficulties 
under which we have had to “ carry on” 
during the last five years, nor emphasise 
the obvious limitations of paper and print 
and the drawback of a high price. If these 
things have been felt by my readers, rest 
assured that they have been irksomeness 
itself to your Editor. If only I could sweep 
them all away at one stroke, how gladly 
and quickly would I do so! But there has 
been a war. . . 

However, I am happy to announce that 
with the May number the publishers and 
Editor of THE QuiveR propose to present 
our magazine in a new form, more in 
keeping with Peace times. 

The magazine will be considerably enlarged. 


This will admit of new features and more 
stories, 


Policy 

A word as to policy. My readers know 
by this time the aims and objects I have 
had in view ever since I took over the 
editorship of Tne Quiver, and do not 
need an assurance of my determination to 
maintain the high standard associated 
with this magazine. But at this juncture 
I should like to go farther than that. The 
Wat is over, but the war is still with us 
in its aftermath of grief, suffering, unrest. 
We have not reached the Millennium, nor 
will the signing of Peace bring Utopia. I 
believe that there are a great many people, 
Now that the excitements and suspense of 
War are past, who need the ministry of 
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cheer and encouragement. Amid the striv- 
ings and disappointments of these days 
it is so easy to lose hope, and so easy to 
lapse into helplessness and_heartlessness. 
I want it to be the mission of THE QuIVER 
to instil hope and courage and faith into 
the hearts of its readers. Amid all the 
temptations to pessimism I want to advo- 
cate a wise, invigorating optimism. After 
all, the winter of war is past. Springtime 
is with us as a nation and as a world. A 
new world is before us, to make of it what 
we will. It is np to us to make of it an 
infinitely better and greater thing than that 
which was ushered out by the Great War. 
It will be the aim of THE Quiver to stand 
for all that is best, all that is most hopeful, 
in the new world of to-day. In that aim 
and endeavour I want the hearty support 
and co-operation of all my readers. 


Programme 

I want to give my readers the best stories, 
the best articles, the best illustrations ob- 
tainable. Accordingly, I am pleased to 
announce that the serial story will be by 
GERTRUDE PaGE., No writer of present- 
day fiction stands higher than Gertrude 
Page. She represents all that is strongest, 
cleanest, most bracing in the life of the 
nation. Her world is the Empire in general, 
and Rhodesia in particular. Readers of 
“The Silent Rancher,” ‘‘ Winding Paths,” 
“The Rhodesian,’ ‘‘ Where the Strange 
Roads go Down,” “ The Pathway,’ etc., 
will know what a marvellous gift of story- 
telling our author possesses 


Gertrude Page’s New Serial 

Gertrude Page has written ‘‘ The Veldt 
Trail’’ specially for THE Quiver, and it 
will appear serially for the next six months. 
It well represents the pathos, courage, 
daring of the pioneer in Rhodesia. ‘ The 
Veldt Trail’? opens with the picture of an 
English girl in Rhodesia keeping home for 
her bachelor brother and his partner away 
up north. Despite the fact of ‘“ two’s 
company,”’ the little ménage gets on splen- 
didly until, with the luck of the veldt, the 
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partner is badly mauled in an encounter 
with a leopard. Elizabeth, the heroine, 
shows her pluck, resource, and fearlessness 
in the way in which she takes care of the 
wounded man. But the case is hopeless, 
and the patient dies under treatment. 
How and why must be left to the author to 
narrate, but his place is taken by the most 
unsuitable person it would be possible to 
imagine—a woman of the “ butterfly’ type, 
fresh from the amenities of English society 
life, totally unaware of the ways and hard- 
ships of the veldt. How the intruder fares 
forms the subject of a thrilling story. 

In its charm of diction, insight into 
human nature and colonial ways, its interest 
and “ go,” The Veldt Trail ’’ should prove 
to be the finest story we have had for many 
a long day. 

The first long instalment appears in the 
May number, and will be fittingly illus- 
trated by Norah Schlegel. 


John Oxenham 

Since the war, as an apostle of cheer and 
comfort, John Oxenham has secured a 
unique position. His little verses have 
brought comfort and hope into millions 
of lives; his little booklets, ‘ Bees in 
Amber,” ‘‘ The King’s High Way,” “ The 
Vision Splendid,” have circulated by the 
hundreds of thousands. I am glad to 
announce that Mr. Oxenham will every 
month contribute a ministry of helpful 
thoughts under the title “In the Sun- 
light.” 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 

We are to have a characteristic message 
of hope and inspiration from Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox in the May issue, entitled ‘‘ You 
and To-day.” 


The New Times 

A feature of Tue Quiver will be articles 
by leading men and women on the great 
questions of the day. For the May issue, 
Sir Guy Calthrop, the late British Coal 
Controller, whose untimely death on Feb- 
ruary 23 we all deplore, wrot> an authori- 
tative article on ‘‘ How Long will our Coal 
Last ?’”’ The article will give particulars 
of the new Government scheme for con- 
serving our coal supply and cheapening 
power. 

In the same issue, the Hon. Emily Kin- 
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naird will contribute a timely article on 
“The Housewife’s Dilemma: and the Way 
Out.”” This describes a new scheme for 
solving the servant problem. 


“ The Quiver” Parliament 

I shall be glad to receive the opinions of 
my readers on any subjects dealt: with in 
our pages, or on any topics of general 
interest. I hope to: find room to print every 
month a selection of letters received, and 
shall be glad to award 5s. every month 
for the most interesting letter received. 


The Home Department 

I propose making further developments 
in the pages devoted to the home, and to 
give every month a selection of first-rate 
needlecraft designs. For May there will 
be a complete tea-table set in crochet— 
tablecloth, tea-cosy, serviettes, etc. This 
will make a really serviceable and handsome 
set, worthy of the most expert craftswomen, 
but simple in execution. Every woman 
interested in crochet should see these unique 


designs. I hope to follow the set with 
others equally distinguished, and shall 
welcome suggestions and requests from 
readers. 


What You Can Do 

Once before—in the days before the war 
—I asked my readers to increase the circu- 
lation of THe QuIVvER by ten thousand copies 
a month. This result was nearly achieved 
when the war broke out, and spoilt the 
record. Once again I am asking my 
readers to help me to find ten thousand 
fresh subscribers, in order that THE Quiver 
may carry on undiminished, and that we 
may, as soon and as far as possible, get 
back to pre-war standards. 

Will you help ? 

With the constant tendency to lower the 
standard of current literature it is worth 
the effort to maintain a magazine of the 
ideals and traditions of THe QUuIvER. 

I believe that if every reader helps by 
mentioning the magazine to a friend the 
result I am asking for will easily be attained, 
and there will be an enormous sphere for 
good for THE QUIVER. 

Will you help? And please ask your 
friends to order the May number in ad- 
vance so that the trade supply may be 
assured, HERBERT D, WILLIAMS. 
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Some sort of Accident may happen to You 


N these days of abnormal risks it is 
more than ever necessary to insure 
yourself in respect of the many 
dangers which constantly menace 
our daily life. In the street, on the 
’bus, in car or train, at your work 
and even in your own home you 
are constantly running risks of serious 


sidered, then, how important it is 
that you ensure adequate monetary 
provision in the event of your 
meeting with a serious illness or 
accident ? 

Everyone who studies his own 


ng the interests should send post card for 
accidents Cent detailed particulars of a series of! 
for prospectus and proposal form and: attractive insurances at moderate 
insure yourself before it is too late. rates providing for liberal benefits 
Please ask for “ Accident, Sickness i in the event of fatal and other acci- 
dents and most serious forms of 


: disease and illness. 


A Woman’s Advice. 


eed should send for full particulars 
of a beneficial form of insurance 

which provides for the payment of 
£4 per week (up to 52 weeks) in the 
event of accident or of being laid up 
with any of the many serious illnesses 
or diseases as specified in the prospectus, 
or if permanently or totally disabled, 
£50 a year for life! These are 
but two of the many benefits provided 
for. The annual premium works out 
at a fraction over 1/6 per week. 
Lower premiums provide for proportionate bencfits. 


Send a Post Card to-day for ** Women’s Iliness and Accident” prospectus, which gives 
full particulars of this beneficial policy, The sooner you insure, the sooner you will 
be relieved of ail monetary anxiety in respect of the ever-present risk of serious illness or 
accident, and remember—DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS! 


Head Office: Branches and Agents 


ASSETS £16,000,000. 


illness or accident. Have you con- ' 
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LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


Subscribed Capital - - - - - = £34,428,948 
Uncalied Capital - - - 27,256,250 — 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund - 14,345,395 | | 


Deposits - £334,898,435 
Cash in hand and at Bank of England ~ 63,756,371 
Money at Call and at Short Notice - - 65,809,169 
Bills of Exchange’ 39,249,296 
Advances on Current and other Accounts 99,213,614 
Advances on War Loans 14,218,201 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


THE 


Vaseline 


although unknown 50 years a 0, is one of the most popular 
throughout the whole world to- = , but at the same time there 
are still a great many people w ho b lave yet to learn that the word 
is a registered trade mark and the exclusive property of the 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Co., of New Fork, jon, 
Moscow, Montreal, etc. “Vaseline” was coined by Mr. R. A. 
CHESEBROUGH to immortalise his discovery of the substance 
which he named Petroleum Jelly, and in order that the 
afm generations might benefit, and the sufferings of the afflicted 
» alleviated, he registered “Vaseline” as a distinguishing mark, to protect 
the public from dangerous imitations and aduiterations. 
There are a variety of Preparations, some for the Complexion, Chapped Hands, etc., for Rheu 
matism, Neuralgia, He Cats. Woun ads, for giving a Healthy and Glossy Appe: aranc to th 
Hair, etc. ; im fact, no Home Me dic ine Cuph« oard should be without an assortment of the specialitie 
A Desi riptive Pamphlet will be sent Post Free 
Remember that all original pac kages are stamped with the Trade Mark, “ Vaseline,” and the name 
of the Manufacturers, on every tin or bottle. 
CHESEBROUGH Cons’ 


MANUFACTURING 00. (Cone'd), 42 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.c. t 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE MEN 


Prize Essay in the “ Church Life” Competition 


By BEN MOORE 


A farge number of papers were received for this Competition. The Prize of £5 5s. has 
been awarded to the following Essay, and a further Consolation Prize of £3 3s. to 
Dorothy Marsh Garrard, whose article is printed on page 429. 


Have the Churches ever had the Men? 


a HILDREN,” said a scandalised grand- 
mother, “‘ are not what they used to be, 
and I expect they never were.”” Men do 

not come to church as they used to, and we may 

doubt if they ever did. Wycliffe, in the fourteenth 
century, conceived a time approaching when 
the Church would have become so corrupt that 
the only faithful left would be the women. 

Long ago Tholuck described the churches of 

Germany as swhbsisting on the natural spirituality 

of women and children, while Jowett of Balliol 

declared that in France the women were all 

Catholics and the men sceptics. In an Eastern 

congregation the worshippers are for the most 

part bearded men, in the West they are women 
and children. ‘The soldier is missed from our 
own sanctuaries, not because he or his civilian 
comrades have come in crowds before, but 
because our religious leaders had built great 
hopes on a new spiritual awakening, which they 
looked to see reflected in increased church- 
going. For a time they thought they detected 

a deeper seriousness and a more wistful yearning 

for a message from the unseen, but the mood 

soon passed. 


Has Christianity been 
made Effeminate ? 

No doubt Western Christianity has lost the 
men because it has been made too exclusively 
womanish ; because it has been emasculated of 
all its manliness, dignity, and strength. An 
English visitor was told by a Belgian landlord 
that the men of his commune were accustomed 
to have their boys educated at the communal 
school where the teaching was secular, and their 
girls at the nunnery school where the teaching 
was religious. ‘They regarded clerical influence 
as bad for boys and despised the priests as more 
effeminate than their own women-folk. Even 
in our country Gibbon could deride the clergy 
as having all the vices of women and none of 
their virtues, and Sydney Smith could divide 
mankind into three sexes—men, women, and 
curates. 

A more serious observation was that of 
Robertson of Brighton, made as early as 1853. 
Robertson deplored the division of English 
Society into two sections: one, the men of 
business and action, exhibiting prominently 
the masculine virtues of courage, truth, and 
honour ; the other, the men of prayer and 
teligiousness, deficient in masculine breadth and 
Strength, with no firm grasp of reality, wasting 
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their energy in a war of words, and never daring 
to look social and political problems straight in 
the face. 

The weakness of this type of religiousness 
is still emphasised even to exaggeration. It 
appears even in the get-up of the stage curate 
and in the clerical weakling usually portrayed 
in the popular novel. Drama and fiction have 
no doubt caricatured the clergyman and church- 
goer, and we need not accept the caricature for 
a portrait. But even the caricature bears a 
disquieting resemblance to the reality as por- 
trayed by Robertson. And the serious aspect 
of it is that the man in the street accepts it as 
the reality. In so accepting it he may be 
judging churches as they were rather than as 
they are. For churches have changed and are 
changing. As was said in the time of Galileo, 
they can neither stop the world from moving 
nor themselves from moving with it. 


The Virilisation of the Y.M.C.A. 


The churches may take some encouragement 
from what has happened to the Y.M.C.A. For 
before the war the Y.M.C.A. was regarded as if 
anything more devirilised than the churches. 
Our light literature had a special variety of 
contempt for the Y.M.C.A. young man. He 
was often an old man, for some associations had 
not added a young man to their membership 
for twenty or thirty years. All manner of lost 
causes, obsolete prejudices, and _ forgotten 
beliefs were supposed to have found shelter in 
the Y.M.C.A. An American professor accused 
the associations of trying to put old women’s 
heads on to young men’s shoulders. No one 
would so charge it to-day. The Y.M.C.A. 
seems to have come into its kingdom for such 
a time as this. It has been rejuvenated. It 
has not only experienced a revival, it has under- 
gone a revolution, as the churches may if they can 
be found as virile and adaptable as the Y.M.C.A. 

Experience of Y.M.C.A. work has shown that 
the attendance of men can be secured for a 
religious service if, to use the well-worn P.S.A. 
phrase, it is ‘‘ brief, bright, and brotherly.” 
The testimony is practically unanimous that 
returning soldiers will not be able to suffer long 
services. One thing that has attracted many 
to the brotherhood meetings has been the 
resolute determination to keep them within the 
hour. Perhaps the varied needs of a large and 
diversified congregation cannot all be met in an 
hour’s service. But when it cannot be further 
abbreviated it should be brightened. For dullness 
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in public services is the deadly sin. Brightness 
usually means variety, deliverance from same- 
ness. 


The Vitalisation of the Pulpit 


The usual reproach levelled against pulpit 
discourse is its remoteness from life. This is 
the last thing that could have been said of 
Moses and the prophets, or even of the Master 
Himself. And it is one of the offences of pulpit 
remoteness that it fails to show how live a book 
the Bible itself is. How few preachers have 
ever told their congregations that Hebrew 
history begins with a great labour upheaval ; 
that Moses first comes into prominence as a sort 
of ancient strike leader ; that the prophets were 
not so much -inspired fortune-tellers as moral 
and social reformers who fought a hard and 
sometimes unavailing battle against the evils 
of land, liquor, and law! How tew even in this 
crisis have noted that the great perplexity of 
the prophets of the exile was to reconcile the 
tule of a righteous Providence with the brutal 
triumph of an arrogant power! ‘To be told these 
things would make the Bible a new book for 
many, a book that never could be old because 
it deals with problems that are ever new. In 
the New Testament we see how close Jesus 
keeps to common life in His parables and 
sermons. His illustrations are seldom taken 
from the temple or the synagogue. In the 
parables Pharisee, priest, and Levite occur but 
once, and then as warnings and not as examples. 
His parables were taken from their political 
life, from governing cities and receiving king- 
doms; from their home life, from the woman 
hiding her leaven in three measures of meal or 
seeking her lost piece of silver; from their 
business life, from building, farming, and fishing ; 
from trade and merchandise, work and wages, 
profit and loss. Modern parables would be 
taken from coal-getting and cotton-spinning, 
from railways and shipping, as well as from 
science, politics, and commerce. A _ preacher 
has also to find the point of contact with the 
life of his congregation. He must study his 
people as well as his themes. Studying his 
people means studying them as individuals and 
asking how the word can be made helpful to 
them in their separate spheres and struggles. 
For the special peril of the most thoughtful and 
conscientious preacher is lest he should do more 
than justice to his subject and less than justice 
to his congregation. 


Services and Service 


Even more than improved services we need 
an enlargement of service. The churches need 
to gird themselves for greater tasks and enlist 
their man power for active service, Sir John 
Seeley said that every church should be engaged 
in a crusade against disease, distress, and the 
powers of darkness in a particular neighbourhood. 
The brotherhood movement has held its men 
together less by the quality of its speaking— 
that has been of very unequal merit—than by 
its varied forms of social service. One brother- 


hood undertook the care of soldiers’ allotments 
while the father of the family was away with 
the colours. Other ways of comradeship and 
helpfulness would suggest themselves to a holy 
inventiveness. When we look round on the 
men whom the churches have retained we find 
them almost without exception engaged in 
some form of church work. ‘Their attachment 
has been strengthened by what they have done 
for the churches even more than by what the 
churches have done for them. The men, 
especially the younger men, do not long remain 
as passengers unless they can sign on as part 
of the crew. Churches never prosper as one- 
man shows, whether the one man be an over- 
worked clergyman or a purse-proud layman, 
Clergymen and ministers achieve more by 
getting ten men working than by attempting 
ten men’s work. The churches need the men 
not only for the good they can get, but for the 
good they can do. 


What of the Lads? 


The gravest defect laid bare by contact with 
the man at the front is the failure of our religious 
teaching. Chaplains have stood aghast at the 
men’s astounding ignorance of the most ele- 
mentary religious truths. And yet some, many, 
probably most of -them, must have had the 
advantage, such as it is, of the religious teaching 
provided in the day schools, and a goodly 
number must have passed through the Sunday 
schools, What can be said of a system of 
religious education which leaves such ghastly 
vacancies in such devoted and dutiful mrinds ? 
The whole question of religious education, both 
for Sundays and weekdays, needs _ exploring 
afresh, and the Christian institution most in 
need of radical reconstruction is the Sunday 
school. 


Vitality and Unity 


A more virile presentation of Christianity, 
brighter and heartier worship, a “ live” pulpit, 
an extended sphere of service, and a more 
adequate religious training—these are amongst 
the more obvious necessities of the new age. 
It goes without saying that what is needed 
most is a new spiritual quickening. This is 
even more pressing than corporate reunion, 
No doubt some of our denominational distinc- 
tions are about to disappear. Negotiations 
are already afoot to unite the Methodists, and 
other combinations are on the way. But with- 
out the spiritual awakening it will no more help 
us to diminish our denominations than it helped 
the Irish villagers to pull down their five wind- 
mills to leave more breeze for the two that 
remained. ‘The churches’ most urgent question 
is not really ecclesiastical, financial, or eve 
numerical; it is rather psychological. Can 
lost fervour be regenerated ? Can frozen souls 
be set on fire? Unity is more likely to result 
from quickening than quickening from unity. 
When the breath of God has stirred in the dry 
bones they will come together, but life must 
come first and not last. 
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“HEALTH IS THE FIRST GOOD SENT TO MEN.” —Herrick, 1648. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME— 


This is the Natural Way. 


This agreeable remedy is known throughout 
the world and is universally used and appre- 
ciated. ““ FRUIT SALT ” is a gentle, effec- 
tive aperient which stimulates the organs of 
elimination to healthy natural activity. Valu- 
able in relieving ailments due to indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation and torpid liver. A 
great aid to the digestive processes and the 
purification of the blood. 


A teaspoonful of “ FRUIT SALT” in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling efferves- 
cent draught, pleasant to take and promptly 
efficacious both for adults and children. 


More than forty years of public service have 
tested its value and attested its popularity. 


“DEFER NO TIME; DELAYS HAVE DANGEROUS ENDS.”"—Shakespeare. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. ; 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LIMITED, 
“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE, 
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WITH STEWED RHUBARB 


Rhubarb, either “forced” or garden 
grown, always provides a welcome Nan 


and a health-giving dish. Add to it 


Freemans Custard, and you have a 


| delightful, nourishing sweet for luncheon, 
dinner or supper. 
Freemans Custard, like all other Freemans Food Y 
Products, contains definite nourishment in its 


purest and most delicious form, 


1n 4 


where Pure Foods come from big 
THE WATFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 


(Managing Director—G. HAVINDEN) ty 
Vi-Cocoa, and Freemans Food Products, } x 


‘DELECTALAND, WATFORD, Eng. 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OR 
HELPERS 


Conducted by Mrs. R. H. LOCK 
(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) 


“ Be not afraid of life. Believe that life is worth 
living, and your belicf will help create the fact.”— 
WILLIAM JAMES. 

Y DEAR HELPERS,—On a certain 

M day in January I set out for Bristol, 

It is a Sabbath day’s journey from 

my home, and as I waited on the platform 

of the first stage of my trip I met a friend, 

one of those discouraging people who seem 
to cast a blight over everything. 

“Going to Bristol?” she said. “TI pity 
you.” 


“Why?” asked. “I am looking for- 


ward to it.” 

“It’s the most depressing town in Eng- 
land,” she replied. ‘‘ What on earth takes 
you there ?”’ 

“First of all I must disagree with you,” 
I said. ‘I like Bristol. Perhaps it’s an 
acquired taste, like caviare, but looking 
back I think I always liked it ; and secondly, 
[am going to see some wonderful work done 
by wounded soldiers.” 

“Oh, the work may be interesting,” she 
said, vanishing to my delight into the train 
before mine. ‘‘ But,’’ she added, launching 
a parting shot as the train moved off, “ I 
can’t admire your taste in towns. See 
Bristol—and die.” 

“T hope not,” I said, and added : ‘‘ Absit 
omen.” 

I thought of her words when at my 
journey’s end I steamed into the dear, dirty 
familiar station, and soon after found Miss 
Methley, who needs no introduction to 
readers of Tur Quiver. They not only 
enjoy her stories, but the ‘ helpers ’”’ have 
also sent her many consignments of pieces 
for the toy-making that she has supervised 
among the wounded soldiers at South- 


mead and Red Maids Hospital. We jour- 
neyed out by tram, and the streets ot 
Bristol, lit up by bright winter sunshine, 
once again exercised a charm. There clings 
to Bristol the memories of merchant princes, 
and even in the most dingy quarters you 
come upon dignified old houses and wharves 
and curious strips of water that take one’s 
thoughts to the Dutch canals. Miss Methley 
had many interesting bits of history to tell 
as we journeyed along. That three-cornered 
piece of asphalted ground was the site of a 
plague pit, and it was said that when once 
the ground was dug up for building, the 
workmen came upon human remains, and 
plague broke out. So that it was decreed 
that the spot should never again be dis- 
turbed. There, over a quaint old shop, 
loomed the weird figurehead secured from 
a merchantman that sank at the mouth of 
the Avon. 

The journey to Southmead seemed very 
short. The hospital used to be an in- 
firmary, and it lies out in the fields away 
from the smoke and dust of the town. The 
wards are bright, and there was a general 
pleasant impression of green paint and 
yellow spring flowers. The cases are chiefly 
orthopedic, and I saw for the first time 
the very latest devices for dealing with 
them. They took the form, in some cases, 
of large wooden appliances erected over the 
men’s beds. The orthopedic cases are, of 
course, very often extremely long and diffi- 
cult, and it has been found that the occupa- 
tion provided by needlework has proved of 
incalculable benefit to them. The organiser 
of the work at Southmead Hospital is Mrs. 
W. W. Tribe, and it only needed the words 
of one of the soldiers to prove to me how 
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valuable that work has been. ‘“‘ Mrs. Tribe, 
she’s wonderful. She does work hard. It’s 
she what has managed it all. She comes 
here every day. She’s a splendid lady.” 
Certainly under her inspiration the men 
have turned out splendid work. I was 
amazed to see the results achieved in a 
a few months by 
men who had 
never threaded a 
needle before. 
‘““We had a 
huge coal miner 
here,” said Miss 
Methley, “ and in 
a few weeks he 
learnt to do the 
beautiful 
embroidery.” 
The absurd 


A Couple of 
* Bunnies ’’ made in 
the Southmead Hospital 
by Disabled Men, 


line, ‘‘ For men must 
work and women 
must weep,” rang in 
my head as I passed down the ward. 
tainly the men here were working” ina 
different sense from the poet’s, and the 
women instead of weeping were teaching 
them the gentle art of needlecraft. There 
were never apter pupils, and it was inter- 
esting to realise how, during the war, men 
and women’s work had blended and_inter- 
changed so that the former hard-and-fast 
line of cleavage would never exist again. 

Miss Methley pointed out to me the 
wonderful tablecloth on which a certain 
soldier, Private Willett, was engaged. It 
was carried out on cream canvas cloth in 
the most beautiful colours in bold tapestry 
de:ign, and could have competed with any 
similar work that I have seen either in 
England or abroad. 

The same could be said of Corporal 


Cer- 


Mitchell’s work. He was carrying out a 
blotter in a beautiful Florentine design. He 
had also made a lady’s handbag from a 
material which appealed to me very much, 
for it fitted in with our “ utilisation ‘of 
waste’ principles. It was made from 


An Old Top Hat 

And a very useful bag it made. Corporal 
Mitchell lined it and fitted a clasp to it, 
and there was as practical a result as you 
could wish, while a use for that most use- 
less of objects—an ancient top hat—had 
been found. Please, Army of Helpers, con- 
sult your grandfathers, fathers, husbands, 
brothers, and cousins, and discover whether 
they have not hidden away a top hat past 
wear or hopelessly old-fashioned. If so, 
induce them to hand the treasure to you 
and spend a few minutes in skinning it, 
both the crown and 
the brim. It is quite 
easy to do, but care 
must be observed in 
“‘ peeling ” the hat in 
order that the skin 


may not be torn. 
Then send the skin 
to me at the office. 


Please do not send 
the entire hat, for our 
space here is very 
limited. The soldiers 
at Southmead — for 
Corporal Mitchell is 
not the only “ top- 
hat artist’? —are 
most anxious for more material for these 
bags. 

“We had bags made from a bishop’s and 
a general’s top hats,”’ said Miss Methley? 
“bags of historic interest !”’ 

You can imagine that the men’s work 
must be of rare quality when I tell you 
that at the recent sale of work made at 
Southmead over £300 was raised., 

Embroidery is not the only. form of 
needlework practised. I discovered a pale 
Canadian boy, who had been in_ hospital 
many months, engaged on various kinds of 
knitting, and a very burly soldier produced 
to my astonishment a_ beautifully em- 
broidered camisole, which he told me 
proudly was “ for Sister.” 

Two young soldiers—one a gunner, another 
a private in the Berkshires—were em 
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broidering regi- 
mental badges on 
black satin, These 
were exquisitely 
carried out: one had 
worked the Stafford- 
shire knot,’’ which 
brought back. a 
thousand familiar 
memories to me; 
the other was en- 
gaged on his own 
fiery Berkshire 
dragon. 

Corporal Mitchell, 
too, had carried out 
the Australian 
“rising sun’’ badge 
most beautifully on Southmend 
black satin. These ~. War Hospital. 
badges look very 
well as fire screens—or even framed. 


Soft Toys 

Last, but not least, I must mention the 
splendid soft toys manufactured by Private 
Teale and others. I am the fortunate 
possessor of a rabbit made by Private Teale, 
and I am wondering if 1 am sufficiently 
unselfish to part with it and present it to 
my god-daughter. 

If only Quiver readers could see it, they 


would hasten to provide more pieces of genial work to the men in hospital has 


cloth, velvet, and fur for the manufacture 
of these charming creatures. It is such 


a satisfaction to fecl that we can turn out just visited at Cambridge the workshop 


A Typical Ward, 
showing the men at work, 


ARMY OF HELPERS 


Photo: 
Clifton Chronicle.” 


attractive toys and beat the Hun in the 
province which was so long his own. 

If any readers have pieces of fancy work, 
clean and attractive, which they are dis- 
inclined to finish, please send them to 
the office with any silks or wools, and I 
will forward them to Southmead Hospital. 
There are numbers of nimble fingers there 
ready to complete them. It must be a 
gratification to all concerned ,to feel how 
much brightness this idea of giving con- 


brought into long months of convalescence. 
It interested me especially, because I had 


from which the idea of the 
Southmead workshops and 
needlework sprang. That 
workshop was started by Mr. 
Macaulay, distinguished 
Cambridge don, and the car- 
pentry and joinery pro- 
duced there was remarkably 
good. Mr. .Macaulay him- 
self supervised the work, and 
his idea has borne good fruit 
beyond the University walls. 
There is nothing so depress- 
ing or so damaging to both 
mind and body as “ nothing 
to do,”” and in hospital this 
is intensified by the induce- 
ment to dwell on one’s 
Pines sufferings. The use of the 
“Clifton Chronicle.” needle has brought bright- 
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ness into many weary, painful hours, and 


I feel sure that Quiver readers will supply — 


generously the top-hat skins and the pieces 
which do their share towards lightening the 
burden of suffering borne by so many gallant 
men for months and years after the war. 


“ The Quiver” Bed in 
Dr. Barnardo's Boys’ Garden City 


I am anxious that Quiver readers should 
make a special effort to raise the {£500 
required for THe Quiver Bed. At the 
moment we are a long way from the re- 
quired sum, but I feel confident that if 
once all the helpers realised the wonderful 
work achieved in the Garden City, they 
would soon make THE Quiver Bed a 
reality. 

The following extracts from two of the 
many letters I have received will find an 
echo, I think, in many sympathetic hearts : 

I enclose £2 for Tue Quiver Army of Helpers 


Bed at Dr. Barnardo's Boys’ Garden City from a 
fiend at Sydney who has lost two sons in the war. 


Enclosed you will find cheque for £2 2s., which 
please accept for Tue Quiver Army of Helpers 
Bed at Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ Garden City. Our 
dear younger son was killed in action, November 
3oth, 1917. 1 feel it will be doing more real good 
to mark the day in this way instead of inserting 
an In Memoriam notice in The Times. 


Beautiful and Interesting Gifts 


I received from Mrs. J. Withers, of Brad- 
ford, two gifts of great interest, which her 
letter explains : 

Deak Mapam,—I saw an appeal in the 
January number of Tue Quiver for any small 
articles, and I venture to send these few things. It 
may be interesting to you to know that the enclosed 
shawl was bought in St. Paul's Churchyard, London, 
sixty years ago for a lady’s wedding shawl, and 
the waistcoat was worn by the gentleman that she 
married at the sam» time. Perhaps you can find 
some use for them,—Yours truly, J. Wiraers. 

The shawl is most beautiful, made of 
silk, with a lovely border in Paisley design, 
and the waistcoat is of satin. The shawl 
could be used for a tablecover or adapted 
as an evening cloak, and the waistcoat 
would be invaluable for a_ fancy-dress 
ball. I hope to dispose of both to the 
best advantage for the Army of Helpers 
Funds. Iam most grateful to Mrs. Withers 
for these gifts. 


Women’s Clothing Required 
I was very glad indeed to receive a brown 
dress in good condition, and I should be 
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very pleased if readers would send me 
women’s clothing of any description. It 
must be clean and in good. condition. 
Boots and shoes are especially welcome. | 
can place any number and any size garments 
with very deserving cases. 


Gloves and Gay Bags 
We do not require any more gloves or Gay 
Bags. But pieces of fur are still welcome, 


as they are used by the wounded soldiers 
for toy-making. 


Silver Paper 


We shall be glad of silver paper, to be 
sold for the benefit of the wounded soldiers 
at Gifford House, Roehampton. 

I was very pleased with gifts from Miss 
Edith Grey’s pupils, Form: III. C., Gates- 
head Secondary School, and a few friends ; 
from A. F. Gentles (to whom my thanks 
and sympathy); and from Miss F. Ten- 
nant’s pupils (Huntly). She writes : 

Accompanying is a very small amount of silver 
paper collected by many tiny hands in the infant 


department of the Gordon Schools here, and a few 
other interested folk. 


A Delightful Doll 

I am so very pleased with a doll that 
came to us from China for the “ Little 
Folks”’ Home. It is dressed in Chinese 
costume, and it wears the most fascinating 
clogs. 


St. Dunstan’s Hostel and the 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund 

We have sent the sum of £69 14s. 4d. to 
St. Dunstan's, and £18 19s. to the children’s 
fund. Miss Pemberton wrote : 

Here are the two formal receipts. We are tre- 
mendously grateful for the splendid gifts of your 
readers. Directly Sir Arthur Pearson comes back 
he will be writing you a letter expressing his cordial 
thanks for all they have done and are doing 

I know you will all regret to hear that 
Miss Pemberton—who is such a splendid 
worker for St. Dunstan’s—is very ill, and 
that you will all wish her a speedy recovery. 

I have only space to mention especially 
two gifts for St. Dunstan’s, both of which 
pleased me greatly. Miss Howitt (Sunder- 
land) writes : 

A little boy in my class at school—quite a poor 
little lad—-painted Christmas cards and sold them, 
thereby making 1s. 6d, This he brought to me, 


asking me to send it to St. Dunstan's. His name 
is Fred Rogers. 
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CHILDREN NEED FOOD. 
Please help them in these times of high food prices - 
THE HOMES ARE CARING FOR TOMMYS BAIRNS 
7,313 Children admitted since War broke out. 

WILL YOU_SEND THEM 


10.715 Barnano Boys at for you 


Gwe yourself the joy of feeling that for at 
Pays you are supporting one orphan child. 
Cheques & Orders payable “DF BARNARDOS HOMES FOOD 
BILL FUND’ and crossed; and parcels of Blankels, 
end Toys may be addressed to the Honorary Director: 
WILLIAM BAKER. £SQ., 
Gifts can be earmarked for DF BARNARDOS HOMES, 
“ The Quiver Bed,” if desired. 18 te 16, STEFNEY CAUSEWAY. LONDON, E. £. 


—— washing up—— 
| if the pots and pans 
are greasy as well 
as dirty, but if 
“Glitto” is used they 
are cleansed in a 
few moments and 
what before was a 
trouble becomes a 


Per Packet. 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LY WARRINGTON, 
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A. Joyce Frances Hayler, 
13 months. Winner of 
Ist Prize (Class 5). 
B. Bradley Edmund Bough, 
10 months. Winner of 
Ist Prize (Class 9). 
c 


William Scrase. 
Winner of 2nd Prize 
(Class 6). 
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at the Brighton and Hove Home Life Economy 
Exhibition, held during this year, were awarded to 
babies who had been brought up on 


Robinson's 
Barley 


Used for making Barley Water to dilute fresh Cow's Milk or to 
reconstitute DRIED or CONDENSED MILK, it is the ideal 
food for babies. Recommended by thousands of Doctors, Medical 


Write for Free Booklet, ““ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.” 
Dept. Q.M., KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., Ltd., LONDON, E.1. 


TWO 
Ist PRIZES 


and One 


BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES. 


Officers, Nurses and Mothers. 


NO MORE STRIKES! 
Co-operation the Solution. 


‘There is no finer antidote’ for strikes,” said Mr. G, 
Havinden, Director of The Watford Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., ‘‘ than to realise the dignity of labour for its own sake, 
apart from gain, We treat our workers as we expect them 
to treat us—in a word, they work not /or the firm but with 
the firm, which makes all the difference.” 

No wonder, then, that the Delectaland Food Products 
manufactured by this firm at Watford are so good, for 
where everyone does his or her level best only the best can 
result. Among the Delecta specialities are Freemans Cus- 
tard, Freemans Blanc-Mange, Baking Powder, Turtlekon, 
Vi-Cocoa, Delecta Chocolate, and a host of other dainties 
which brighten our war-time menus and provide noutish- 
ment at the same time. 

Just how these happy people work and ply is told in the 
Delecta Magazine, a charmingly illustrated monthly, which 
will be sent on receipt of a post card addressed to the Editor. 


C. BRANDAUER & Go. Ln. 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 9d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOR 


WHY BLUSH 


You can’t help it, eh? 


Blushing is a sure sign of ner self-consci SSy and 
lack of self-control—a most embarrassing weakness. Put 
your nerves and circulation right, and you entirely rid yourself of 
blushing, timidity, and diffidence. My system will cure you 
in 7 days, and enable you to cultivate a confident, powerful, 
dominating personality, which will bring you success in 
both social and business spheres. You will feel quite a different 
person, and embarrassment will be a thing of the past. Here is 
your opportunity for a permanent cure. Don't hesitate or 
delay. Write to-day, mentioning Zhe Quiver, for full par- 
ticulars and free booklet, ‘‘The Power to Win.’’—E. S. 
DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Anhes-on-Sea, 


INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 


BUNGALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTAGES, 
CARACES, WORKMEN’S HOUSES, ete. 


OUR BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THR CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Designs and Prices Free. Buy from the largest manufacturers: 


F. D. COWIESON & OO., 
13 Charlies Street, St. Rollox, Glasgow: 


Contractors to H.M. Govt., Admiralty, War Office, 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


And the other welcome gift came ¢rom far 
away : 

Dear Mapam,—I am sending you a cheque for 
fro for the Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund. 
This amount was donated to me by the War Workers’ 
Lunch Room for this fund. 1 am the Assist. Secré- 
tary of this organisation, which has done good 
work the last two years of the war. My com- 
mittee were only too ready to vote the money for 
me to forward to you.—Yours very truly, 

Fontabelle, Barbados. Daisy SHILSTONE. 


Philip’s Report 

I was delighted to receive an excellent 
quarterly report of ‘ Philip” from Mr. 
Bell, superintendent of the Home for Little 
Boys at Farningham. Philip’s conduct and 
work both appear to be very good. [I shall 
be glad to receive the usual contributions 
towards Philip’s upkeep; it costs f21 a 
year. 


Books Needed 

I shall be glad of books and yet more 
books and magazines. I want these for 
men in the Navy, for the Landworkers, 
for the men in the Army of Occupation, 
for the Deaf Working Girls’ Club, and for 
Alfred Martin and other invalids, who are 
glad of a book or magazine to while away 
a weary hour. 


Gifts of All Kinds 

Welcome gifts of all kinds and letters were 
received from the following : 

Miss M. Morton, Miss M. A. Robertson, Miss Grace Lowe, 


the Misses Bond, Miss M. Tennant, A. F. Gentles, Miss Doro- 
thea Mitchell, Miss Gandar, Miss Daisy Shilstone, ‘* Mussie,”’ 


Quiver Reader’? (Blackrock, Cork), ‘‘ Chocolate,” Miss 
Helen Keith, ‘‘ A Very Old Reader of THE Quiver” (Kirklee, 
Glasgow), Mrs. E. Thomas, Miss J. E. Hiellay, Miss Alice M. 
Richardson, Mts. W. B. Moyes, *‘ M. A. P.”” (Monmouthshire), 
Miss L. Oxley, P. E. Griffith, Mrs. S. S. Clark, Mrs. N. F. 
Mackenzie, J. E. McCullough, the Pupils at The Sycamores 
(Bower Chalk), Beatrice Cox, Miss Lucy Jacques, Miss Mackay, 
“*Some Readers of Tue Quiver at Islay,’’ Miss J. Hagyard, 
Miss D. Nance, Miss A. Stewart, Miss Helen Morrison, Miss 
A. Ball, Mrs. E. Court, Miss Quincey, M. Toynes, Miss Ray- 
bould, Mrs. Whitmore, Miss D. Wescott, Miss M. J. Hesketh, 
Ada Paterson and sister, Mrs. T. Rushbrooke, Mrs. Hawkell, 
Miss Voss, Miss Florence Wainwright, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. 
E. Varney, Miss Price, Miss Robinson, Master Fred Rogers 
(per Miss Mary Howitt), “Thankful” (Andover), Isabel 
Popplewell, Miss Hastie, Mrs. J. A. Wentworth, Mrs. E. L. 
Dods, Mrs. Hubert Williams, Miss Heaton, Mrs. Dyson, Miss’ 
Kilmister, Mrs. Frampton, Mrs. Wadlow. 


Many names are held over till next month. 
My hearty thanks to one and all. 

May I ask correspondents to kindly sign 
their names very distinctly, and to put Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in order to 
assist us in sending an accurate acknow- 


ledgment ? Yours sincerely, 


BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, donations for THE QUIVER 
Army of Helpers Bed at Dr. Barnardo’s 
Boys’ Garden City, silver and gold oddments 
for the Silver Thimble Fund, fur, books, 
silver paper, gifts of money for ‘ Philip’s ” 
maintenance at the Home for Little Boys, 
Farningham, and for the ‘‘ Little Folks ’”’ 
Convalescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE 
QuiyeER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., Limited. 


LIST OF FUNDS RECEIVED 


The Editor has much pleasure in acknowledging the following amounts received for the various 
funds, as mentioned below, up to February 26, 1919 :— 


For Dr. Barnardo's Homes: Miss Booker, £2; K. M.- 
O'Connor, 10s. ; The Misses Walker, 5s.; I. M. Ozanne, 
§8.; Mrs. L, Davison, 2s. ; Lady Young, £3 3s.; B. M. 


Barratt, ros.; Mrs. T. W. Steane, £1. = 


For St. Dunstan's Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors; 
Jess Clones, 48.; Palfrey Senior Girls’ School, Forms I. 
and II,, £7 15s. ; Teachers and Children of Village School, 
Drayton, 10s. 3d. ; Mrs, E. M. Edwards, 2s. 6d. 

For The Silver Thimble Fund: Jess Clones, 4s.; P. Blake, 


Bs, 


For The “ Little Folks” Home: Mrs. L. Davison, 2s. 
1229 
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For Alfred Martin: Mrs. Andrews, £2. 


For “ The League of Loving Hearts”: 1. H. Watt, 2s. 6d. ; 
E. Cass, £1. 


For The Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society: 
Mrs. L. Davison, 2s. 


For The Church Army Hut Fund: Mrs. L. Davison, 2s. 


For Zhe Colonial and Continental Church Society: Mrs. L. 
Davison, 2s. 


For Zhe British Home and Hospital ‘or Incuradbles: 
** Londonderry,” £1 10s. 


IMAGINATION 


Conducted by “ DAPHNE” 


AM very disappointed ! 

when I set the competition for 

January, ‘‘ My Idea of an Imagina- 
tive Competition,”’ that I should have had a 
very interesting set of papers to read. Also 
I had hoped to have my curiosity satisfied. 
I was really anxious to find out what you 
meant by “ Imaginative Competitions,”’ and 
I thought I had hit upon a splendid plan 
for discovering your thoughts upon the 
subject. Incidentally, too, I had hoped to 
acquire some new ideas for competitions— 
vou have no conception of the strain it is to 
think of fresh subjects every ‘month! But, 
alas, and alas, and alas, and alas!—I am 
scarcely any wiser than I was before I began 
to read your essays, The only idea I have 
gained in answer to my question is that an 
Imaginative Competition isn’t a matter-of- 
fact one, and I almost think I might have 
thought of that by myself! 


I had hoped 


What is an Imaginative Competition? 

Several people tried their very best to 
help me, but most of them came to the con- 
clusion I had already reached—namely, that 
any competition can be imaginative if 
treated in an imaginative manner. In other 
words, that it all depends upon the com- 
petitor If the competitor possesses im- 
agination, some of it will probably come out 
in his work. If he doesn’t, the most im- 
aginative competition in the world will not 


help him. He will reduce the subject some- 
how to bare matter of fact. And that I 
think is the correct conclusion. Imagina- 
tion can be displayed in the most common- 
place affairs of daily life. There is no event 
so dull, no happening so trivial, no sur- 
roundings so mean and sordid that they 
cannot be transformed into something rare 
and wonderful by a wave of Imagination’s 
wizard wand. And so it is with competi- 
tions. Some of them, I grant you, appear 
at first sight to give more scope than others 
for the exercise of your imagination. Some 
of them may appear to give no scope at all. 
But if you really possess any imagination 
and are in the habit of using it, it won't make 
the slightest difference to you what subjects 
I set. If you don’t possess imagination you 
will send me in the most prosaic essays upon 
the most romantic and poetic subjects under 
the sun. If you do possess it and know how 
to use it, however dull the subject set may 
appear to be, you may be perfectly sure your 
imagination will show itself somewhere. 


Result of the Competition 

The best essay was sent in by DorotHY 
A. KuHRUBER, aged 16, and to her, there 
fore, the prize of Five Shillings offered by 
the Editor for the best exposition of this 
subject is awarded. I am setting the subject 
suggested in her essay for the Literary Com 
petition this month. It struck me as being 
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THE QUIVER 


Drink Delicious 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


UMBRELLAS. 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan- 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in the 
frst picture, the second shows 9 
the poor “ patient” after being 


the famous Stanworth *‘ 
flance”’ Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


ito-day, together with P.O. for 
7/6, and it will reach you per 
return of post, looking as fresh 
a on the day you first pur 
chased it. Postage on Foreign 
Orders 1/- extra. 

A post card will bring! you our 
Iilustrated Catalogue of Stan 
worth “ Defiance” Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 5). upwards, 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


repaired and re-covered with 


kfast & after Dinner. 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 


IT I8 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without lancing or cutting, bringing oa ye 
. etc., per box; 


i Forcleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6% 24 &46 


binsous(|leaverd 


Y 
IRISH LINEN 
for UN and dew are the chiet J 

. agencies in the bleaching of Y 

lasting Robinson & Cleaver's Irish 
wear. Linen. ‘Thus a life is given to i Y 


t 
considerably longer than that of 
any other bleached fabric, and it 


grows whiter by washing. Y 

Write for samples and catalogue— Y 

sent post free on request, y 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD., | 
36C Donegall Place, Belfast. y) 


Be Thrifty ! 


Study economy in Home Baking, 
by using the famous British-made 
raising agent, 


BORWICK'S 


BAKING POWDER. 


Its superior quality and strength makes 
it go twice as far as most other 
raising agents. 


= 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. | 
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THE QUIVER 


THE HAND-FED BABY 


must have the perfect alternative to 
mother’s milk. Mellin's Food, mixed 
as directed, is the nearest to Nature's 
the milk, in- 


food — it Aumanises 
creases its nutritive 


Suitable for 

children at all 

periods of growth, 

from the very day of 

birth, Mellin’s Food has reared 
thousands of children to sturdy 
maturity. Recommended by doctors, 
nurses, and parents for over fifty years. 


Sample and Book Free on Request. 


MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15. 


Please support these efforts for the sake of the Men 
who have WON VICTORY for us. 


The many branches of WAR WORK of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED 
THAN NOW 
Including many hundreds of 


RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS and CENTRES 


) at Hlome, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, and India ; also in the occupied Districts of 
Germany and in Demobilisation Ports and Camps. 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and 


wounded, convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ 
4 clubs, information offices in military centres, train- 
Ming farms, &c. &c. None of these can be closed 
}) for many months to come, 


Please contribute towards UPKEEP; cheques being 

crossed Barcla’ afc Church Army,” payable to 

Pre’! Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 

quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, Wars 
(The Church Army War Funds are Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1916.) 


others), returned prisoners of+war, limbless men,- 


FREE HELP TO GURE 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


I will send FREE to all Readors Sooret by 
which | destroyed my own Crowth. 


MARVELLOUS INDIAN SECRET BANISHES 
UNSIGHTLY HAIR ON FACE, ARMS, NECK 
OR 
I say that you need no longer pay out your money for worthless 
depilatories, but that I can rid you of your Superfluous Hair witha 
home treatment, without electricity, tweezers, or other 


ineffective and painful devices of the beauty doctor. 
Don’t shut your eyes and say ‘‘ Impossible, 
the test. 
spe have tried everything you have ever heard of, and have 
our good money right and left, just as others have, I say, 
PWel and good ; 


but put me to 


let me prove my claims to you beyond question, 
Let me send you without charge 
the complete instructions which 
resulted in my own cure after 
many things had failed.” 1 am 
willing to put my time agains 
yours and to prove that I speak 
the truth. 

So send me the coupon below, 
or a copy of it, with your name 
and address, stating whether Mrs 
or Miss, and | will send you at once full particulars of a wonderfal 
secret obtained from the Hindoos, by which | destroyed my own 
heavy growths of hair on face and arms, root and all, so that it 
never returned. I will also send you, free, particulars of othe 
valuable beauty secrets as soon as they are ready. This free offe 
is limited. So make your application quickly and take advantage 
of it before it is too late, Menanber, this offer costs you nothing 
except two penny stamps for postage, etc._, Send the coupon, of 
a copy of it, and address it to me as below. 


or copy of same to be 

THIS FREE COUPON - — with your name and 
s and 2d.’stamps. 

Mrs. HUDSON : Please send n me ran full information 
“and instructions tu cure superfluous hair; also details of 
* other beauty secrets as soon as you can. Address, 


Freperica Hupson, 


Dept. J 454, No. 9 Old Cavendish 
Street, London, 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a family 
high in Society, and is the widow of a prominent Army Officer,» 
you can write her with every confidence, Address as above. 


EENEGG 


FARM EGGS DRIED. 
YWou may use it with confidenc* 
Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, Lunchecn 
ishes, Custards, Puddings, &. 


MY BEST FRIEND 6 
IN THESE 
DAYS. 


Of ail 
Wholesale from KEENE’S, Food Specialists, LEICESTER. 


READ 


Modelling Monthly 


24. Bi-monthly, 
for hints, suggestions and advice for Home 
Modelling. Well illustrated by cepeeee 
from actual models in Plasticine. Send 54 
for specimen copy and samples of Plasticine. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE LTD. 
27 BATHAMPTON, BATH. 


London Showroom: 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C- 


: 

qualities, renders 
more digestible. 
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SECTION FOR READERS 


quite the best of the suggestions made for 
an Imaginative Competition, and, as the 
competitor remarks, it is a subject which 
can be treated in many different ways. 
If you will read the essay which is printed 
below, you will see what this suggestion is. 


The Honours List 

The following competitors made valiant 
efforts to help me solve this difficult problem, 
and they all are Highly Commended for the 
work they sent in: 


Christian Milne, H. Page-Jones, R. Bennett, 
William Leslie Nicholls, Dorothy A. Yates, Kay E. 
Hammond, Ada Bemett, William D. B. McCulloch, 
T. C. Stanley Little, Stella 
Gartside, George Charles Tyler, 
Dorothy Davison, Gladys Fan- 
sett, Mabel Atkins, Mary D. 
Burnie, Elizabeth Nutter, Mar- 
garet Biggs, Clare Brockway, 
J. P. Sullivan, Eileen Pickering, 
Alice Ivison, Kitty E. J. Joynt, 
Janet Dougal, Peggy King, Cora 
H. Garnham, Dorothy Dafforn, 
K. McLean. 


Here is the prize-win- 
ing essay : 


MY IDEA OF AN IMAGINA- 
TIVE COMPETITION 

Ir is quite true that story 
and essay competitions give a 
wide scope for the imagination, 
but perhaps what really 
meant by an ‘“ Imaginative ”’ 
Competition is one in which 
use can be made of some of 
those wonderful day-dreams, 
in which we all indulge at 
timess Who has not sat in 
the firelight, dreaming of the 
years tobe? They are dreams, 
maybe, which never come true, 
but they are very sweet. We 
awake from them to resolve 
that, at any rate, we will 
make ourselves worthy of our ideals. So why 
not a competition, “* My Dream of the Future" ? 
The future! We all have our dreams for the 
future—whether they be of the world in general, 
or just for ourselves. Surely such a competition 
as this would give sufficient opportunity to the 
most imaginative of THe Quiver readers! One 
can imagine almost anything for the future. If a 
hundred years ago anyone had said that men would 
be able to fly as they do to-day !—everybody else 
would have said, ‘* Nonsense! Nothing but im- 
agination!"’ So, you see, all things are possible— 
in time. Your * dream of the future ’’ may be the 
most impossible thing you can think of, and yet come 
true. , Dorotuy A. KUHRUBER (aged 16). 


Result of the Artistic Competition 


The entries for the Artistic Competition 
were rather disappointing this time, also. 
Usually we have a good turn-out of artists, 
but this month some of our best competitors 
were sadly conspicuous by their absence. 


None of the entries reached a very high level 
of excellence. ANN D, ALEXANDER sent in 
the best attempt, and carries off the prize 
of Half a Guinea. 


The Artists’ Honours List 

The following competitors are Commended, 
in order of merit, for the drawings they sent 
in: 


Mabel Atkins, F. GA Moorson, Joan E. Gillespie, 
Christian E. Cameron, Hubert S. T. Deane, Tom 
Campbell, Edith Crabtree, Kitty Jenkins, D. Scou- 
loudi, Iris E. E. Hall, Daisy Forster, Gladys Mace, 
Winifred J. Duncan, Agnes Milne, Frank W. Jack, 
Ethel M. Crees-Green, Christian Milne, Flora M. 
MacLeod, Winifred Anne Kymer, Edith Leggatt 


T if 


Q 


The Prize Drawing. 


Henry Dorswick, Nancy Logan, Catherine Bariow, 
Eileen Mary Hore, Claude Van de Wiel, Lucy D- 
Thurston, 


New Competitions 

Now for Dorothy Kuhruber’s idea for 
an Imaginative Competition. A prize of 
Ten Shillings will be awarded to the sender 
of the best essay entitled ‘My Dream of 
the Future.” The word limit this time is 
1,000 words, and I want you all to put the 
number of the words you have used at the 
end of your essay, All work must, of course, 
be original, and must be certified as such. 
I hope to have some very good entries in- 
deed on this imaginative subject. 


Artistic Competitions 
Several competitors this month mentioned 
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that they did not think I could have set 
a more imaginative competition for our 
artists than the one I set for January, 
“Happiness.”” But apparently this ‘subject 
did not appeal to the majority of you., Cer- 
tainly it did not bring in very good results. 
So I think that I will give you a subject 
now which possibly some of you will consider 
unimaginative. The Editor is offering a 
prize of Ten Shillings for the best ‘‘ Drawing 
of a Motor-Car " which reaches this office by 
the 22nd of April, 1919. We do not want 
sectional or very highly technical drawings, 
nor do we want drawings copied from trade 
advertisements of motor-cars, What we 
do want are drawings of motors such as 
might appear, for instance, in the illustra- 
tion of a story+-motor-cars in action, motor- 
cars standing still, motors with their drivers, 
motors without their drivers, trade motors, 
armoured motors, pleasure-motors, any sort 
of motor you please, in fact. You may 
draw your cars from model or from memory, 
but vou must not copy them from other draw- 
ings, and you must please state on your 
entry that you have not done so. All draw- 
ings must be in black and white—pencil, 
pen and ink, or crayon. Colour is not 
allowed this time. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written on one side 
of the paper only. 

2. Competitor's name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on 
a separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insufficient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office 
by April 22, 1919. They should be addressed 
“Competitions,” THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


Our Music Column 

Here is a nice long list of songs that have 
been recommended to me. I know a good 
many of them, and I think you will like 
them. 


THE QUIVER 


“Son of 


Mine.” 
Cramer and Co., Limited, rs. 6d 
** Across the Sands of Time.” 
the “ Long, Long Trail.” 


“The Little White House.” Song Cycle by Ethel 


William Wallace. (J; 8, 
-) 


By the Auth 
(West and Co., 1s. 6d.) 


Bernard Kelly and Claude Arundale 
and Co., Limited, 3s.) 

“The Pipes of Pan.” 
and Co., 2s.) 

“The Cobbler’s Song.” 
By Frederic Norton. 
Limited, 2s.) 

** Joggin’ Along the Highway.” Herbert Samuel. 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood and Co., Limited, 2s.) 

" “The Glory of the Sea.” Fred Weatherby and 
Wilfred Sanderson. (Boosey and Co., 2s.) 

** Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold.” 
R. Ball. (Feldman and Co., 6d.) 

“A Lover in Damascus.” Six Songs by Amy 
Woodforde-Finden. (Boosey and Co., 4s.) 

“Songs of Merrie England.” Edward Tesche- 
macher and Herbert Oliver. (T. H. Larway, 3s.) 

“My Life is Love.” From The Maid’ of 
the Mountains. J. W. Tate. (Francis, Day and 
Hunter, 2s.) 

Paradise 
the Mountains. 
Hunter, 2s.) 


+ (J. B. Cramer 


Edward Elgar. (Boosey 


From Chu Chin Chow. 
(Keith, Prowse and Co., 


Ernest 


for Two.” 
j. W. Tate. 


From The 
(Francis, 


Maid ‘of 
Day and 


I am not quite sure about the prices of 
these songs. Prices fluctuate so much these 
days that it is almost impossible to be quite 
sure of them. But so far as I am able to 
ascertain they are correct at the moment of 


. writing. 


Christmas Carols—A Correction 

In the January number I gave the address 
of a composer and publisher of Christmas 
carol and hymn tunes. Unfortunately, the 
address given was wrong. It should have 
been : John Wickens, Esq., 3 Gordon Place, 
St. Mary’s Road, Newbury, Berks. Will any 
of you who wish to write for catalogues, etc., 
please take note ? 


Next Month 

Next month a new issue of THE QUIVER 
begins, in which announcements of new 
competitions will be made, and the results 
of our Special Peace Competitions will be 
published. Meanwhile, if any of you 
have any fresh ideas to suggest for our 
own particular pages, I hope you will write 
and tell me about them. 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 
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THE QUIVER 


“It’s doed for me” 


PURE 
Fry BREAKFAST 


This bonny little chap is a FRY’S COCOA boy, plump and 
strong, with rosy cheeks: sunny, healthy, mischievous, 
full of life and energy. Have you —{ 


little “pale faces” at home? Build them up with FRY’ 
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‘THE QUIVER 


All-Wool for Outdoors 


All-wool and unshrinkable—both are essential points 
in the outdoor girl’s choice of stockings. She buys 
with sure confidence who insists on 


QUALITY 


Stockings & Socks 

For Ladies, Children and Men 
and enjoys too the sheer comfort afforded by the 
downy softness of the exclusive Jason Finish. 
Jason “Triumph " ... 2/9 per pair. Jason “Choice” —... 4/3 per pair. 


ason “ Excel per pair. Jason Eclipse” 4/6 per pair. 
ason “* Ideal” ... 3/8 per pair. ason “Queen” _... 4/9 per pair. 
ason Primus”... 3/6 per pair. ason “Stylish”  ... 5/- per pair. 
ason “‘Charm” ... 3/9 per pair. ason Acme ™ ... 5/8 per pair.” 
Jason “Grace” eds per pair. ason Supreme” ... 5/6 
jason “ Perfect” ... 6/8 per pair. 


See the Jason Tab on every pair and pay only the price marked 
on the Tab of Stockings and Socks for ladies and men. 


tn case of difficulty write to— 


vy, _W- TYLER, SONS & CO., King Street, Leicester. 


The 
Jason Tab.@ 


DIGNIFIED AND DURABLE. 


© other upholstering material 
gives the charm of 


xine 
CLOTH 

with the long wear. It is indis- 
tinguishable from leather but it is 
stain, scratch and water proof. 
When soiled it can be made like 
new by simply washing with soap 
and water.. And it costs only one- itn 
quarter the price’ of leather. fe 


. Your furnishing house can show 


you samples. 


REXINE. LTD., 


Rexine+ Works, Hyde, Nr. Maachester, 
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FIRE 
ACCIDENT 
MARINE 


INSURANCE, APPLY TO 


The Hondon & Lancashire 
Jive Fusurance Company, Ltd 


Head Offices 
45. DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


155. LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €.C.3 
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SPLENDID FOR TOILET AND NURSERY USE 
Tablet . Box of 5 Tablets V3. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM ALL BRANCHES OF 


Boots 


CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES — 


182 Regent St.wa.& 112-118 Edgware Rd.we. 


OVER 100 BRANCHES i LONDON AREA. 
555 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


PURE DRUO © 


| 
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SOAP 
| 


Cat Yes 


Sor Surity and Hefinement 


She Dain’ 


OTASMIC 2 


LONDON W. moscow 


ano By Cassette & Company, Limirep, La Sa 
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